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MR. LINCOLN AT THE ASTOR 
IIOUSE. 


Mr. Lixco.x, the President-elect, arrived at 
New York on Tuesday, 19th, as announced in the 
programme of his journey. An enormous crowd 
lined the streets to gage at him as he passed. 
When he reached the Astor House there must have 


been some five thousand people assembled at the 


dvor, and they soon gave audible evidence of their 
wish to hear the distinguished visitor. With his 
usual good nature, Mr. Lincoln stepped out of a 
window, in company with a member of the Com- 
mon Council, and, standing on the balcony, ad- 
dresse:] them as follows: 

have stepped b: fore you merely 
in compliance with what appeared to be your wish, and 
with no purpose of making a speech. In fact, I do not 
propose making a speeck this aftermoon. I could not be 
heard by apy but a very small fraction of you at best, but 
what is still worse than that is, that I have nothing just 
now to say worth your hearing. [Loud applause.) I beg 
you to believe that I do not now refuse to address you 
through any disposition to disoblige you, but the contrary. 
But at the same time I beg of you to excuse me for the 
present.” 

Mr. Lincoln then bowed again to the several 
gentlemen who were then presented to him, all of 
whom he cordially received. 
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EUROPEAN OPINION UPON OUR 
TROUBLES. 
TE have published, ftom time to time, ar- 
ticles from the leading journals of France 
andl England upon the lamentable events which 
have lately occurred in this country; we now 
pulilish, in the news columns, an extract from 
the Queen's Speech, just sent to the British 
Parliament, and an extract from the debates 
of one of the most authoritative bodies in 
France—the French Academy. Both, as will 
be seen, breathe the kindest spirit and the most 
cainest Wish fur a peaceable settlement of our 
difficulties. 

An idea has long prevailed in this country 
that foreign governments were anxious to sec 
this Union dissolved. <A design to bring about 
disunion has been familiarly imputed to the 
British aristocracy in particular; and many per- 
sons, otherwise well-informed and sound-mind- 
ed, have seriously and honestly believed that 
the British House of Peers was so solicitous for 
the dismemberment of the Confederacy of the 
United States that their influence and their 
means were at the service of any traitors who 
proposed to effect this result. The events of 
the past few weeks—calamitous as they have 
been in other respects—have, at all events, had 
the effect of exploding this delusion, and teach- 
ing us sounder views on the attitude of foreizn 
countries toward the United States. 

No Power in Europe—not even excepting the 
Papacy —really desires to see the calin and 
successful career of this nation cut short by in- 
testine broils. It is the interest of every for- 
eign nation in the world that the United States 
should thrive, should remain united, and should 
increase steadily, For the United St:tes have 
grown to their present magnitude by the culti- 
vation of peace, commerce, and industry ; by 
establishing with all countries commercial rela- 
tions as beneficial to them.as to us; by offering 
a safe home to exiles of all sorts; by relieving 
overcrowded European countries of their sur- 
plus population ; and by setting a memorable 
example of a peaceful government carried on 
exclusively for the benefit of the governed. 

Forty years ago, perhaps, in the days when 
the Tories ruled in England, when the divine 
right monarchy flourished in France, and when 
Holy Alliances met at Laybach and elsewhere 
to enforce popular submission to despotic theo- 
ries, the success of the system pursued in the 
United States might have provoked jealousy 
and even opposition in Europe. But men’s 
minds change a good deal in forty years. At 
the present time England is as democratic in 
sentiment as this country; France has estab- 
lished universal suffrage as the corner-stone of 
of her Empire; Russia is liberalizing her insti- 
tutions; Italy is consolidating a constitutional 
monarchy ona popular basis; Germany is stead- 
ily growing more and more democratic. All 
the nations of Europe are treading in our foot- 
steps. British, French, German, Italian, Span- 
ish, and Swedish journals, while taking sides 
pretty plainly in our domestic quarrel, all sym- 
pathize warmly with us in our trouble, and hope 
that it may be scttled without war. 

It is said that this sentiment is not wholly 
disinterested. <A civil war in this country would 
no doubt derange our trade with all the nations 
of Europe,»and put all of them to some incon- 
venience. But it would be unjustifiable to as- 
cribe all the sympathy we receive to the inter- 
ested impulses of European traders. Trade is 
not paramount in Europe, as it is here. Many 
expressions of good feeling have reached us 
from sources far beyond the control of the count- 
ing-house. The mercenary instinct has had its 
influence, no doubt; but beyond and above it, 
a friendly voice, proceeding from the open heart 
of our friends across the ocean, reaches us 


through such channels as the Queen’s Speech, 


feeling and fraternity which ought not to be 
forgotten. 


METROPOLITAN CROWDS. 


Ir New York had no other claim to the rank 
of the metropolis of America, her crowds would 
establish her right to the title. In no other 
city in this country ean a truly metropolitan 
crowd be gathered together. Large numbers 
of people occasionally assemble in other cities, 
and impede the thoroughfares: but a genuine 
crowd, numbering 50,000, 75,000, 100,000, or 
130,000 individuals, all animated by the same 
purpose, all conscious of their responsibilities, 
and all keenly alive to their rights, is a sight 
which can only be seen in three. cities in the 
civilized world—Paris, London, and New York. 

The greatest crow: ever gathered together in 
the streets of New York was undoubtedly that 
which greeted the eye of the Prince of Wales 
on his arrival here. It is probable that 250,000 
people were afoot that day, in Broadway, the 
Fifth Avenue, and the adjacent streets, bent on 
seeing “the Prince.” This is, of course, a 


small assemblage in comparison with the crowd 


which assembled on Kennington Common and 
the vicinity, in London, on Ilth April, 
and with the crowds which Napoleon the Third 
oecasionally summons to the Champ di Mars, or 
the Champs Elysees. In London and Paris it 
is supposed that half a million of people can be 
collected by an extraordinary attraction. Still, 
considering the size of New York, 250,000 peo- 
ple is a very large muster. It is nearly one- 
third the total population of the city, and when 
we remember how many individuals must ree 
main at work, how many must stay at home, 
how many are under age and sick, an actual 
muster of one-third the aggregate population in 
a few streets evinces a genuine metropolitan 
love for sight-seeing. 

It is supposed that, next to the Prince of 
Wales’ crowd, the assemblage which gathered 
to see the Japanese land, and that which was 
collected to inaugurate the Atlantic telegraph, 
were the largest ever secn in New York. After 
these the greatest crowd ever gathered in Broad- 
way Was assembled on Tuesday last to see Abra- 
ham Lincoln, President-elect. 

The last, though a very large crowd—proba- 
bly exceeding 100,000 persons in number—was 
far less than those which went forth to stare at 
the Prince of Wales and the Japanese Princes, 
mainly from the fact that it contained few or 
no women. It would scem tliat the ladies, who 
suffered martyrdom to see the British Prince, 
and endured some hardships to look at ‘** Tom- 
my,”’ did not care about seeing Mr. Lincoln. 
Whether the absence of military display had 
any thing to do with the fact we will not under- 
take to decide. 

It is gratifying to notice that our crowds, like 
those of Paris, and unlike those of London, are 
generally orderly and peaceable. In the Brit- 
ish capital, a crowd always fills the police sta- 
tions and the hospitals. In Paris, a few more 
pickpockets than usual are arrested, but fights 
seldom occur. In this city, our recent crowds 
have been quite orderly; the only acts of vio- 
lence noticed have been committed by over- 
zealous and brutal policemen; even the Bowery 
boys have latterly behaved themselves quietly. 

A metropolitan crowd is intelligent, quick- 
witted, and though (outside of London) natu- 
rally peaceable, easily roused tofury. A Paris 
mob of three hundred thousand people will di- 
vert itself a whole day in the sunshine without 
a single blow struck; but if you once rouse 
them, they fall to barricades naturally, and no- 
thing short of copious doses of grape will quiet 
them. We rather think that, as New York 
grows, its crowds will develop similar charac- 
teristics. Large masses of men are dangerous 
bodies. Our rulers should watch our crowds 
and study them. 


PATRIOTISM. 


‘** Patriotism,” says the Dictionary, ‘is love 
of country.” “ Patriotism,” said Dr. Johnson, 
the Tory, ‘‘is the last refuge of a scoundrel.” 
“A man devoid of patriotism,” says a leading 
philosopher, ‘‘is capable of the greatest crimes,” 
Sings Walter Scott: 

“Lives there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This ia my own, my native land’ 

This subject of patriotism is in a fair way of 
being more thoroughly ventilated than it ever 
was before. Every body appears to admit that 
patriotism is a virtue, and that a man should 
love his country. But the question arises at 
every corner—W hat is our country? Smith, in 
South Carolina, says that the United States is 
his country, and that he loves the stars and 
stripes ; for which expression of opinion he is 
instantly exiled from the State under pain of a 
prosecution for treason. On the other hand, 
Jones, born in Georgia, but in the service of the 
United States, declares that the secession of 
Georgia requires him to resign his commission, 
and to proceed forthwith to Milledgeville to pre- 
pare for war against the United States; for 
which proceeding he is denounced at the North 
as devoid of patriotism, and by many as an ab- 


and teaches us a lesson of internativna! good | solute traitor. 
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Jones protests that he is the 
purest kind of patriot, and that he will lay 
down his life for Georgia. ‘The question seems 
to be— How much country must a man love to 
be a genuine patriot? 

Smith says— You must love your whole coun- 
try as represented by and ineluded under the 
national flag. Jones savs—No, it suflices to 
love your own State. Upon this Robinson 
starts up and says that, in his opinion, it is 
sufficient to love your own county. Brown is 
of opinion that he fulfills his duty by loving his 
town. And Thomsen tiercely claims the ttle 
of patriot because he loves his native farm. 

It is pretty clear that Thomson, at all events, 
is wrong. His patriotism is mere selfishness, 
and has no merit at all of a public nature. It 
is also clear that Smith is right--though it may 
be pretended by Jones and the others that he 
demands too much—when he claims the title 
of patriot for loving his whole country. ‘The 
question is—Can a line be drawn between them ? 
If a man is no patriot for merely loving his farm, 
is he a patriot for loving his town and neglect- 
ing the rest of lis county? Is he a patriot if 
he loves his county, and despises the rest of his 
State? Can he claim the title of patriot if he 
loves his State only, and confesses no obligation 
to the rest of the Confederacy? These are 


questions which will engage some attention in 


the course of the pending revolution. 

About thirteen vears ago the people of Italy 
were unaniineus in favor of national independ- 
ence, and tlic overthrow of the Austrian power. 
Every Italian wanted the same thing. In those 
days Charlies Albert, King of Piedmont, the 
only Italian Potentate who had both an Italian 
soul and an Italian army, said to the people of 
the peninsula: ‘‘Join me, and we shall free 
Italy.” There were people throughout [aly 
who were for responding heartily, Yes. But 
when it came to the fighting-point, the Vene- 
tians said they were Venctians, the Tuscans 
said they were Tuseans, the l’armese said they 
were Parmese, the Romans said they were Ro- 
mans, the Neapolitans said they were Neapol- 
itans, the Siciliaus said they were Sicilians: 
and lo! there were no Italians in all Italy. 
So Charles Albert's appeal failed, Austria tr- 
umpled, and for thirteen years more Italy grov- 
cled in chains. It would seem that the event 
which is in every one’s memory—sheds sume 
light on the law of patrivtism. 


| 
LOUN 
PRESIDENTIAL. 

IF any enterprising newspaper could have se. 
cured Ariel as its special reporter during the last 
two or three weeks we should have had some strik- 
ing and spirited reading. For Mr. Ariel would 
have seen three great processions in the three great 
cities of modern times, each in honor of the progress 
of the chief of the nation to address the nation upon 
its intimate and important relations. The Queen 
ot L-nzland, the Emperor of France, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States have each marched in 
state to the seat of their several Governments. 

The contrast of the marching is instructive. 
The Queen, as the chief of an aristocratic class, 
surrounded by every kind of pageantry, in which 
the military is most conspicuous, gives London a 
holiday, ‘The Emperor, a General, and the wise 
head of a military despotism, marches to his As= 
sembly through his bright camp of Paris. The 
President, the plainest and simplest of citizens, 
without bade or decoration, without a soldier or 
a drum, with aban: of constables to clear the way, 
and another to restrain the pressing crowd, rides 
quictly with bare head in an open barouche, fol- 
lowed by a dozen other barouches, and saluted 
from sidewalk and window and balcony by the 
earnest sympathy of thousands of hearts and voices 
loyal to their country and its Government, and 
quickened to deep enthusiasm by the proud flag— 
the symbol of national greatness and renown— 
which floated at intervals down the long vista of 
the street. 

The contrast of the spectacle was the difference 
of the political systems. Ours rests upon opinion, 
upon rational conviction: the others, upon the mili- 
tary arm. With us, the sword is the unsheathed 
defense of the necessary rights of every govern- 
ment, which represents the popular will lawfully 
expressed ; in the others, it is the emphasis and ar- 
gument of a governing will, which may or may 
not be that of the nation. Other systems presup- 
pose two powers—the government and the people. 
In our system they are one; and the antagonism 
is between the people and discontented or rebel- 
lious individuals. And our system secures to each 
of those individuals an absolute right to persuade 
all the other citizens of the justice of their opin- 
ions, an therefore the opportunity of making them 
legally prevail. 

The wit of man could not devise a plan more 
perfect; and the event of the last week was the 
entry of the lately-elected representative of that 
will into the city of New York. A simple, earnest, 
sincere-looking man, gazing curiously at the noble 
street and the vast crowd that filled it, he bowed 
at intervals with natural dignity, yet abstractedly, 
as if he were instinctively conscious, as he has so 
frequently said, that it was not he, but the majesty 
of the nation visible in his person, that aroused the 
profound interest of the people. It was a very 
striking contrast to the Japanese wonder and the 
pageant that welcomed the Prince of Wales. They 
were pretty spectacles, in which nobody had any 
particular interest ; but the intent interest of every 
citizen of the country at this moment made the cu- 
tiosity with-which the new President was regard. 


ed significant and solemn. There was the same 
hind of hushed intensity of feeling as he passed 
which one may imagine in the crowds that watehed 
Washington. 

The Lounger, like his fellow-citizens, has secy 
more than one Presidential progress. He saw the 
acting-President ‘Tyler as he drove through th. 
streets of Boston to hear the oration of Daniel 
Webster at the completion of the Bunker [)jI) 
Monument: and before that he saw, with all New 
York, the entrance of President Van Buren as he 
passed up Broadway from the Battery—the occa. 
sion which is also memorable for the advent of 
Jenkins in New York journalism: for the town was 
favored next day with a description of the Pre-j- 
dent’s bedchamber and dressing-room. But 
ther of these scenes was of more than superticial 
interest. ‘Ihe entry of President Lincoln will jt» 
always memorable; for we were looking upon a 
man to whom greater and more trvins duties haye 
been intrusted than to any President since Wash. 
ington: and all that he has said and done, all that 
is told of his life, certifies the deep sincerity of his 
words when he says that he relies for the just ;er- 
formance of those duties upon the faver of God and 
the support of the people. 


CRABBED AGE AND YOUTH. 


Tue man of sixty, as he waits for his wife in 
the dressing-room, and hears the throbbing beat 
and passionate movement of the dancing music he- 
low, looks with a half-sighing, regretful curiv-ity 
upon the eager youth around him, buttoning their 
gloves and surveving their neck-ties, and svmyja- 
thizes with them in his heart, that they are born 
too late, and that all the high festival of life wa. 
ened before they arrived to enjoy it. 

Ile recalls the dances of other days, the bel'+s 
that wre belles, the sweet tingle of excitement iv 
the nerves, the fine delirium of love and youth, 
pities those who think that the ball to-night con 
be what the ball was in -20, when Mrs. Ptolens 
Philadelphus, who is now-chictly intent uy on te 
rapin at supper, was the superb Clecpatra of ui. 
versal homage. The play is done, his musing, 
melancholy glance seems to say tu the imp@tirnt 
youth of to-day; The lamps are put cut; they only 
smoke now an! smell unpleasantly ; the lovely 


partners are orandmothers and unmarried aunts in 
the corner; ‘tis a mistake of yours, soung 
tlemen: thi- isn't fun; this is only a carnival ot 
spe tres—a ghastly satire. 

Lhe light rustl: and sweep of airy dress fluatin, 


down the staircase into that warm gulf of musie 
and tlowers and gems and beaming faces below, 
dees not disturt the fidelity of his faith in th: 
past. He pities the whole; he disbilieves inv 
he can not persuade himself that they are | 
happy as he was happy, long ago. Could , 
hind fairy whisper that when he was aud 
eager, and hopeful, there were also the musiny, 
melancholy men of sixty, who disbelieved as heart- 
ily in his enjoyment, he might pause a moment 
and wonder; and as his wife appeared, no loncer a 
sviph in muslin, but a brocaded, diamonded dow- 
ager, the conviction might slowly steal iuto his 
mind that it was he, and not human nature, that 
had changed; that twenty is as blithe and he peful 
as ever twenty was before; and that the skepti- 
cism of sixty may be largely made up of a secret, 
sad regret that the heart kindled and the frot 
hounded no more with the passionate persuasion 
of ** the dancers dancing in tune.” 

It was with the same skepticism of sixty that 
a gentleman whem the Lounger saw upon the late 
festival of good Bishop Valentine scolded as pretty 
and merry a group of school-girls as was ever seen. 
It was in a small village, and afternoon school was 
out. Not }e-s than forty or fifty eager little faces 
an! forms, from five and six vears up to fifteen, 
were packed ina shouting, gabbling throng around 
the window of the post-office, all pushing and strain- 
ing to be in front; and when the most energetic 
reached the spot, and the grave-faced Loy of seven- 
teen asked the name, there was such blu-hing for- 
getfulnuss of her own name in every case, that the 
impatient expectants behind all shouted it in cho- 
rus of childlike treble, and the bashful girl in the 
woolen hood evidently wished she had not been 
so energetic and successful. There was the most 
gleesome babble, and nobody thoucht of do 
thing but opening the tender missive upon the spot, 
and reading then and there, Ain't vou ashamed, 
Almiry Jane, to stop up the way so?” * Emma 
Hutchin! Hutehin! let us up.” “Oh! 
Hannah, it's too bad! It’s real selfish to stand 
there!" ‘Then a general, merry, wrangling bul- 
bub and squeezing ; and the delivery of letters for 
the purposes of trade was then and there suspended. 

“What infernal nonsense!” said the neighbor 
of the Lounger—waiting, like him, for a chance to 
get near enough to drop ina letter. ‘* Here, chil- 
dren, get out of the way! Don't make such a 
noise! What are you doing here? Why don't 
you go home and behave yourselves !” 

The gleesome noise died before this rough exor- 
cism as the cooing of doves in the sun stops in the 
shadow of the hawk. ‘The little faces were turned 
up in timid doubt ; the throng parted, and the gen- 
tleman dropped his letter and departed, 

Why do we so easily forget that we have been 
young, and that youth is always the same? The 
instinctive feeling of each bright-eyed child in that 
pretty crowd was, of course, ** How glad I am that 
Iam not that man’s child!” Yes, and how sorry 
they would have felt, if they had been as old as the 
Lounger, for that man’s children! Let us hope 
that his oldest boy has sent that beautiful valentine 
over which Almiry Jane is blushing, and that his 
next vows that never Fate shall sever his heart 
from the clutchin’ of Emma Hutchin; while his 
third declares in capital letters that Ais heart isa 
bapner engraved with Hannah, which ne'er shall 
be furled in this dreary world, but through every 
hap continue to flap. 

That would be poetic justice. Their pleasure 
should thus come out of his pocket, if not out of his 
heart, 
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To eall aman a tir ix Wot to prove hin fal-e 


to de himas atratior is hot to est bu 
treason, ‘Phe eloqguenee wht h consists of persor 
is a gun of which the recoilis much more 


fatal than the discharge and sinee Cursin., is mined 


ethan convincing, When a man begins the on 


be verv sure that be de~pairs of th other, 
beat th fatal ditliculty With whole-ale 
ration is that its teadenev is to compel 
ooh cottyse not bv pPersthistom aml Couvies 
are t mrotives of 


of seurmpitv. NVituperition is 
shuok’. It vou cross me 


make Vou as | aus can 
j think,” 
“that the only wav to avoid a terriide in- 
js todos thus, and Lthink se honestly. You 
weree with me; veu pretend to believe that 
be avoided in some other Way. Pooh! vou 
|-honest, treacherous, weak, and time-serving. 
ire a traitor, a fool, a perjurer,aknave.. You 

i liar, a scoundrel, a thief, and a murderer.” 
What reply remains to the person so assailed 
pity and contempt, and the silent appeal to the 

fmankind, which is just at last. 

plea which is sometimes made for this 
onious personal criticism and aspersion of 
ces, [tis this:.** Here Dam,” says the orator, 
» community whi h looks tocertain men as its 
les, not to certain principles as its guides, 
is talk till drop about the d 
Everv body abstracs ‘lv, but goes on 
Ifth-n I 


thee - 


ration presupposes infallibility, 


ine the mo lels who aet units lv. 
tinetly ‘this mod -Lof your: isa mean, 
tan, because, in my estimation, he do s 

. the followers are aroused by th ir per- 
interest and outraged seuse of pro} ri ‘tv to +¢e 
whatitis I mean. If the idols of the vounz 
are base, show and say that they are so, and 
worship will corrupt the young men no more.” 
lisis is the plea, but it doves net touch the case. 
is not showing that the idol is base merely to say 
It is necessary, first of all, to estal- 


it is Sv. 
lit: the dishonesty of the nan; and when vou 
done that vou do net need to black guard him. 
[hie proof of his dishonesty is a sharper sting than 
inanv word ofvours. Bat to assume his dis 
honesty because he ditfers from vou, an] thereupon 


pelt him with bad names, that is a follyeand a 
it which the universal instinet of mon perceives 
You may held to your own faith 
lelieve a lit 


condemns 
ver so sincerely, vet vou do not 
re honestly than the man whe profotodly ditt rs 
from vou. If vou will not allow that men 
estly ditfer, and that vou owe to what seems to 
honest error in another man precisely the same 
-idleration that yeu claim from him for veur 

n sincere faith, vou are really a monomaniac, 
Moral despotisin is equally hateful in a triple 
own, a peaked hat, or a broad brim. We learn 

. truth slowly, butjwe learn it surely, thank 


may 


HISTOLICAL GROUPING. 


Lr was a memorable spectacle to those who saw 
it, the late admission of Father Lacordaire to the 
French Academy. Guizot, the last minister of 
the last king of the younger Bourbon branch in 
France, whose intlexibility hastened the revolution 
of “48, introducing to her seat of imperial honor 
the late Mademoiselle Montijo, now lmpress of 
the French. Plon-Plon and his sister Mathilde 
representing the imperial blood. Lamoricicre, the 
lope’s late General-in-Chief, and the republican 
chieftain of "48. *Changarnier, the special friend 
of the President Louis Napoleon, not so special 
fiend of his Luperial Majesty; and finally Lacor- 
diire himself, a Dominican monk, chosen to the 
of De Tocqueville. What a group! What 
i~sociations ! 

Obedient to the custom of the Academy, Lacor- 
duire pronounces an oration upon the life and gen- 
ius and works of the late member. The monk 
praises the sagaciongs Frenchman who knew the 
worth of the democratic principle. The stern old 
Haguenct Guizot compliments the courtly and cl- 
equent Dominican. Nor is it surprising that the 
historian of modern civilization should have found 
in the very circumstances of the occasion a most 
pregnant illustration of the great theme of his stud- 
ives. Civilization puts out one of its fairest flow- 
ors where two such men mect in the friendliest re- 
lation. And it is not yet three centuries since the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew! 

In a grave and stately old age, Guizot lives on; 
a student still, and a spectator only of public af- 
fairs. The France he tried to govern he sees gov- 
erned by Louis Napoleon. There are new men 
and new times around him; but he doubtless 
thinks the old times best, and the novelty but the 
fashion of an hour. Has the history of civilization 
tuught him that the greatest and most successful 
vevernor is he who bases his government more 
and more upon political justice? It only needed 
the ex-prisoner of Ham at the Academy to have 
completed the picture. Would the Guizot of 1840 
have believed that ghe adventurer of Boulogne 
could teach him the science of government ? 
Would he probably allow that, of all the Louises 
of France, the present one is really /e grande mo- 
marque ? 

‘NAUGHTY BOYS AT ALBANY. 

Ir a score of school-boys had behaved them- 
-+l,es in school as the legislators of this State have 
'. haved in the Capitol at Albany during the last 

k, they would all have been soundly spanked, 
vvl judicious parents and guardians would have 
r .ponded an echoing ‘‘ Amen” after every timely 
thwack. The child is clearly father of the man, 
for children do conduct themselves as the legisla- 
tors have done about the reception of the President- 
elect. 

‘The point seems to have been to stand upon dig- 
nity! But waiving the question of the possibility 
of our Legislature finding any such pew sto, what 
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under sach ecireumstances? Ina case 
fentirely unprecedented, 


is clinats 
of mere ceremony, ane 
nity i prow Lhumorand common sense, ancl not the 
or partisan malo. Ina 


peratitie il} 
uvree to differ we 


svstem dike ours, if we cant 


ue abandon th eXp ritnent at lir-t as at 
last. And it is just as true of litth: matters as of 
large. ‘Lhe point in the reception ef the President. 
elect that he shoul l be received at the ital 
by an represomtative of the people of New 
Yor! Nos oth the Geaovernor andl the Leyisia- 
ture at hrepros utatives, an l whether the one 
or the ooh the pri st at as tha people wel. 
comin throulh their other. 

Phe affair is passed; but every snoh 


bi the vreat truth of the Po} ular priu- 
wisdom, but only more 

nee for specific purposes, in masses of men. 
The agyresite is never wiser than the wisest indi- 
vidual. ‘lhe Leci-lature is no stronger than the 
strongest man in it; and when the couple of hun- 
dred men that it fall to foclish and bitter 
wrangling upon a point no-point, every school-boy 
in the State wonders at the immunity with which 
they otfend decency and common sense, and longs 
for the time when he shall be old enough to have 
outgrown a good thrashing, while, by reason of 


rit t ‘ 
ciple, that th re i, no more 
convetil 


ampl-r experience, he deserves ut more than ever. 
CUNTRAL PARK COMMISSION, 


Au. Leungers are particularly interested in the 


Central Park, and in all parks and gardens, and 
pleasant Teonzing places. We all know what the 
Pars is—we cll know what and who have made tt ; 
aivtwe all know thit, when a Committee was ap- 


pointed Last vear the Lesi-lature to investigate 
the « hianagement, the com- 
plaint was dismisse!, and the complainers utterly 
discomiited, 

It seems that there is a new proposition to tink- 
er with it. Somelody has introduced a bill at 
Albany to have a new commission appointed. 
Why? Whoasks for it? The people of the Stgte 
list vear, upon representation, ordered an inquiry. 
ihe inquiry was made. he people were satistied 
that the Central lurk was doing a great deal Let- 
ter than could Le expected. What new facts have 
becn developed? What new charges are alleged ? 
It is peculiarly a subject of interest for the.city. 
It is especially a matter with which private quar- 
rels and political dit} rence should have nothing 


ayvainst the 


to ilo: and ev: ry citizen oucht to take care that 
the s:ceess of so creata work for his Lenetit should 
net be Jichthy periled 


It is one of the disadvantages of our political 
| which althoush sup-rior to any other is 
net utterly perfect, that the peaceful progress of 
“great enterprises cin be uddenly and rudely 
thwarted by political changes that can not po--i! ly 
pt as they supply opportunity of 
it is fortunate that 
the political dominance in the vislature will 
probably remain with the party under whose an- 
spices the present commission was appointed, lon, 
enough to secure the virtual completion of the 
Park. It would Le against all decency, and 
right, and common sense if the Legislature should 
legrin to cobble the work which its conimittce have 
just reported to it needs no cobbling, and which, 
in its present hands, is very sure not to be cvub- 


bled. 


atlh«t them, exes 


patrofiace. And in that view. 


HWUMORS OF THE DAY. 


THE VARIATION HUMBUG. 

buc talked, printel, and 
practiced in reference te Mu-ie than to any thing el-e in 
the world, except litie- of all the muster] | 
bug: extant, the Variation is the greate-t. 1 
party has not even the -enee te invent a tune for hitnselt, 
but takes else's. amd starting therefrom. an 
acrobat leaps from a spring-heard, jumps himee!f inte a 
musidal reputation on the -treneth of the other party's 
ideas ‘hat would be thonght of a poet who should try 
to make himeelf renown by this kind of thing—taking a 
well-known poem of a pfedeecs-or's. and dving Variations 
ou it after this fashion? 


Trrnr ie perhaps more Hom 


BUGGINS s VARIATIONS ON THE BUSY BLE. 
Hlow doth the Littl Bu-v Bee 
Improve each shining hour, 
And gather honey all the 
From ever¥ opening 
eninge thewe 


we 


r, flower, flower, 


That parkl na breezv bower. 

- And vives its -weetness to the shower, 
I xhaling scent of ae nile power, 
That lat< on kerchicf many an hour, 
And i« a graceful dower 


Endeared alike te cot and tower, 

found which the litth Buev Lee 
Improves each -hining heur, 

And gathers honey all the day 
From every opening flower, 
From every opening flower, flower, flower, 
From every opening flower. 

Ilow skillfully she builds her cell, 
IHlow neat she spreads her whacks, 

And labors hanl to store it well 
With the sweet food she murkes, ‘ 
With the eweet food she makes, 
With the eweet food she makes, makes, makes, 
When rising just as morning breaks, 
The dew-drop from the leaf she shakes, 
And oft the sleeping moth she wake-, 
And diving through the flower che take- 
The honey with her fairy rakes, 
And in her cell the same she cakes, 
Or sports acrose the silver lakes, 
Besides her children, for whose sakes 

How skillfully she builds her cell, 
How neat she spreads her wax, 

And labors hard to store it well 
With the. sweet food she makes. 


In works of labor or of skill 
I would be busy too, 
For Satan finda eome mischief sll 
For idle hands to do, 
For idle handa to do, 
For idle hands to doa, do, do, 
Things which thereafter they will rue, 
When Justice fiercely doth pursue, 
Or conscience raises Cry and Ilue, 
And evil doers. look quite blue, 
When Peelers run with loud halloo, 
And Macgi-trates put on the acrew, 
And then the wretch exclaims, Boo-hoo, 
In works of laber or of ekill 
I wich I'd busied too, 
For Satan's found much mischief etill 
For my two bands to do. 
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Tl W uld Poet pet much reputati m fur 
Vari n-. Which are much better in their wav than moet 
ft hut upon Would the poetical erici 


cal critics do, with ** Upon Watt.’« mar- 


Lie foumiatieon has rained a eparkliny eter 
palac 3" or, ** The ol ishionmed Watts has been brought 
inte new hepor hy tle ellan? Bu Wy 
love the old tune, but we have room in oor hearts for the 
fairv-lhke fountain- of bird--ong wl i Burvine } bid 
start from it?’ bl have Dueck the 
moral to be deduced trom which facet thot a Mus<ieal 
Prig is luckier than a Poetival Pris 
CHILDREN IN © RINOLINE 

It saying, that the eLild i- fither of the man; 
ami! if thi we fanev wt can! tr that, 
when f imine, the child is er rn 
this aceount © eto ~e?t jel t 
fordressiny little tn ome 
if indemwd they are net sp co-tutmed in or At a 
juvenile where we lately damn t 
comput d that the belle of the evenin; i 4 
filly i Tati aud a half a- broad u- “ j nd 
many «ft the other little ladies who were pro-ent were, in 


their mupnitude of petticoat, almost equally as yrest. Now, 
if the love of a larve flounce be implanted in a child, the 
chaners are, we think, that it will grow with the chill's 
growth, and will every year become incr. a-ingly devel- 
oped. They who look, theretore, for (rinvline to be dimin- 
ished and discarded can ecarcely see much hope for this 
in seeing thildren wear it. On the contrary, the changes 
are, that when our little girls grow up they will be tound 
far more extensive in their dre-s than were their mothers; 
and if their descendants increase in the like fa-hion there 
will really be no gueseing how preposterous a pettic ot will 
he displaved by our (with emphasis we may regard them 
as) great granddaughters, 


4 
DINNER AND TEA TRAITS. 

You never hear one woman invite another 1 n out 
to dinner, any more than you ever hear one man a-k 
other to oome and take tea with him. No! it wild seem 
that women's hearts melted and softened over the 
and that men's souls flew op ntoeach other with? ue 
cloth Who i+theretoexplain it? It takes ceveral knives 
and fork- diz infO a man’s Ferret nature. wheress the 
simple key of the tea-caddy will unluck a wunman’s 
at apy time. 


Tue Terru.—He who travels throng’: lite inthe 
hope of jumping into the chaussure of another mo-tly £008 
on a bootics+ errand. 
Tue Crre.—A Strong-minded Lady cara that the 
only parsible way of euring gentlemen of the hithy habit 
of smoking is fur the ladie= to enter into a compact 
to adopt the same practice themselves. The gentlemen 
would then see bow di-guating as well a: sen-elers the 
custom was, and, out of their respect to decency, if not to 
reazon, they would be compelled to abandon it. The lady 
in question (we are at liberty to state that -lhe occupies a 
very high rank in the First B-lgravian Blues) authorizes 
us to state that she des not mind being the fir-t her-«lf 
to set the noble example. She is perfectly ready and will- 
ing to immolate herself on the ashes of a cigar, or even a 
pipe, for the benefit «of her suffering si-ter-. Any thing 
to shame the gentlemen out of their -elfi-hoess, and to rid- 
feule them into a sense of he proper re-pect that ongiit to 
be paid to the Superior Sex. Other ineen-e than that of 
she maintains, is Lovely Woman's cuc! 
>. — 
FASHION FOR THE FIRE-PLACE 
We have seen a -weet thing in muslin fur morning dress, 
It is a light and besutiful fabrie, admirably ac 
expin-ion on the most exten<ive Crigoline. 
tern of it i- that which is so very pretty. It i+ figured all 
over with flames littl grot “ue figures, copstitutine, 
in fact. a charming imitation of the vestment in which the 
Spanish In jui-ition used te adorn the vietims about to be 
sacrificed at an anufuda fe. Indeed, in the vocabulary of 
fashion, this elegant and ladylike garment ha- cliri-t- 
ened the **Somarra.” The idea of it has been suggested 
by the numerous cases wherein ladies have lately been 
burned alive in consequence of their delightfully wide 
skirt: catching fire. 
WoRSE AND WORSE. 
What's the difference between a Man with a sore throat 
inilla cheroot the one is a Man ill, and 
r+ a Man ill-r. 


bo: f frown, j font. T. has 
real frozen up our Pow of wit, and thia ia the 


sumptom of ifs havin becrun to thaw. 


FEATURES ROLLED INTO ONE. 
a lady for her beauty, said, in a 
t such a nasal eve 

Livery one was and upon qnestiens heing 
asked to what a“ nasal eve’ was like, our fricnd pointed 
toa lady pre-ent, who, he said, had eves + mething like 
his bea ty in question. The truth then flashed out. It 
was “a ham leve™ the City Gent had meant to aa¥. For 
the life of him, he coull net see what there was to laugh 
at, becau-e he had said a lady had “a nasal eve.” Hle got 
quite angry and left the room, which was a creat relief to 
every one present, as his ahb-«ence enabled all the guests to 
join in exe unanimous loud guffaw. 

— 

A ron Trars! —Innecence i< like an umbrella 

we have lo-t it, We must never hope to sce it 


A City Gent, prai-ing 
burst of rapture, “Oh! =! 
astomishe, 


—when once 


back acain! 


A Maw CALerp ort or mis Nawe.—We ean't conceive 


a greater misnomer then that «f the Plaintiff in the great 
case of Pater-on ex. Bonaparte now being tried in Paris. 

To think of a man beinyvealled Pater--on, when the very 
question at ix-"e ix, whether he ix to be al ito be the 
lawfully-begotten son of hi< own J'rfev—and the chances 
are a hundred to one acninet it! 

— 

INCONVENIENT Hlomsrs! —Wealth has i row well 
as Poverty. We heard Dives, who has evory thing he 
can wi<h for, complaining bitterly the other’dav. 
have a pair of most inconvenient horses." he said, la- 
menting. ** They jib going up-hi nd belt going down- 
hill!” 

WE FIe.—If vou that dear bor Walter 


going to pull the trigger of hi- ritle. and vou said so, what 
Shak-pearian quotation would vou tse?—* Wat's in an 
istharved uncured. 


aim.” LContrilu‘cr 
- 

AT PREAKT AST. 

Q. What is the question, 

Well, mv dear v. pl need to see that | 
have an inquiring mind, and take notice of what i< said in 
vour preseree, and | will endeavor te make you under- 
stand. is in Denmark—that ix, it is 
net exactly in Denmark, at least Schleswig may b 
so but not it ix Holstein that may be con- 
sidered Dani-h, or, if vou like a long word better, Seandi- 
navian. Let me what did I sav—Oh Holstein is 
the German divi-ion of the territory, and Schle-wig is an 
ancient fief (von know what a fief ix) of the Crown, and 
was ceded in 151%; that is to sav, }lol-tein was ceded, not 
Schleswig, Hlolatein having been an ancient fief of Ger- 
many, and therefore ven see Prussia takes an interest in 
the question, as part of the German Confederation: but 
Lord John Russell iz onlv in the matteras a mutual friend, 
and he thinks that the proposals of Prussia-_ne, | mean 
Denmark, ves, of course Denmark, that concessions shall 
be made to Llolatein—ne, Holstein does net want conces- 
sions, but a veto (thgt ix Latin for, 1 forbid) upon taxation 
and oth r things, @@! schle-wig to be allowed to speak 
German—well, Lord John thinks this fair, but the Pru-«- 
sian minister does not think that Prus-ia—at least Den- 
mark, has any right to impose conditions ef this sort, be- 
cause there was a promi-e of a Constitution to Schleswig 
or Hlol-tein, I forg t which, but the principle is the same, 
and there are some other points mixed up with it which 
you might not be able to unile retand <0 « usily as the sim- 
ple outline of the case which I have given you. Pass my 
cup to your mamma. 


—, 


THE WRONG MAN FOR THE WORK. 

A Work is announced by Dr. Tick, called * Memery, and 
to Aid The name ix bad one for a lecturer on 
Muctaonies—for, so far as we have seen. those who have 
» with Tick are decidedly the people of short- 


— 

Revival or THE or —The Yan- 

Briti-herm whip the re-t of the world, and 

we whip the Briti-hers.” Now Punch ecems to * calkilate 
they're ewine to whip theirselveg.” 


woman putting your reom tu righta—just 
after y have been arranving every thing to your satis- 
faction, and elaborately a--orting your p with euch 
t Aical care that you could put your finger upon each 

srate one in the dark—that i< what I call Chace! Men 
are Let tere awkward in handling women's babies than 
are iu ring men’s rs. The mischief, and 


camage, and *ndless annoyance of spirit, and thorough 
di-turbance of temper fur the rest of the day, that are en- 
gendered hy the latter practice surpasses all belief.—A 
Coufirmed Old L lor. 


An Ovp Boor.—Italy has often been compared to a 
Boot; but what ia still more odd, it is a Boot that is not 
without ite Gaeta. 


NEVES SAW ul Deuxx.—A witness in a certain court, 
on being interrogated as to whether the defendant in a 
certain case was drunk, replied, ‘* Well, I can't say that I 
have seen him drunk exactly; but I once saw him sitting 
in the middje of the door, making grabs in the air, ssying 
that he'd be hanged if he didn’t catch the bed the next 
time it ran past him.” 

The late Mr. Mathews used to tell a story of a gentle- 
man who was as huge, though-not so witty, as Falstaff. 
it wa- his custom, when he traveled, to book two places, 
an! thn- secure half the inside to himself. He one day 
sent hi+ servant to bok for Bath. The man returned 
with the following pleasing news: “Sir, I have booked 
you ; there were net two places inside left, «o I booked you 
one in and one out.” 


A ce!. brated ¢ «lozi-t, member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, was lately traveling in the South of France. On 
his return from a long pede-trian exeygrsion, he could get 
nothing in the mi-erable inn where he.Jodged ( was the 
St. Charles of the villag:) but a meagre omelet, and ibat 
was Overdoxed with garlic. 

Great Ileavens, Madam,” said he to the hostess, why 
did you put so much garlic in this omelet 

me, Sir, the were so bad!” 


Tue Time Tuat Teres Men's Soris.—Winter. 

WASTED TO Patent.—-The jlter of misfortune, to 

arate true friends from the scum. 

Duval, the famous Austrian librarian, was once con- 
sulted upon a subject of which he waa not wholly the mas- 
ter, by one of whose ignorance he was well aware. 

**I do not know,” was his frank response. 

** Do not know!” answered the intruder; ** the Empéror 
you for knowing."’ 

** The Emperor-pays me for what J know,” said Duval ; 
‘if he paid me for what I do not know, the whole treasurv 
of his kingdom would not suffice.” ; 

Canon Stowell, in a speech, eaid that, when catechising 
his sechoo!-children, he asked the meaning of “ Fathers, 
proveke not your children to wrath." For a time there 
was a pause, when at last the plaintive voice of a poor 
pale boy replied, ** Licking them so as to make them an- 
gry.” 


Rorrs oF Soctety.—There are two principal bores: in 
cociety, from which all the little bores spring: viz, there 
is big bore Na 1—the man who knows too much; and 
bore No. 2—the man who knows too little. Both are des- 
perate bores. 


‘oventry Patmore, in his new poem, gives the following 
advice : 
“So let po man, in desperate mood, 
Wed a dull girl because she’s good.” 
To which one might add: 
* And let no woman, in her plight, 
Wed a bad man because he’s bright.” 

A young lawyer wrote to an old limb of the law, which 
read thus: ‘** Is there an openingin your part of the coun- 
try which I can get inte?”’— Answer: * There is an open- 
ing in my back yard about thirty feet deep, no curb around 
it. If it will suit, come on.” 

A **settler” in Australia was taken before a Justice very 
drunk, and instead of answering the questions put to him, 
he persistently spluttered out—** Your Honor is very—wise 
— ¥-y-our Hor or is very wise.” Being unable to get any 
other answer, the justice or ered him to be locked up till 
next day, when he was again brought up. 

“ Why, Jolin,” said the justice, you were as drunk as a 
beast yesterday. When I asked you any questions the 
only answer you made me was—* Your Honor’ very wise.’ 

** Did I eay so?" quoth the defendant.- ** Then I must 
have been drunk indeed.” 


To rob a man of his meney is to wound him in the chest. 


A farmer's family and friends are shocked by his laai- 
nese; his wheat and barley by his industry. 


THE TOILET OF BEAUTY, . 
Without who-e aid no lady can be dressed with propri- 
ety and crac: fulness: 
Otto of Hose, warranéed to retain its fragrance in all 
climates— Virtus 
B autifyinz Lotions—Tenderness and constancy 
Be~t Lip--alve—=mile of benevolence. 
Elixir to pre-erve Men orv—Cratitude. 
Cream of Sweet Almonds—hindness and good-nature. 
Sal Volatile— Wilt. 
(‘old Cream — Prudence. 
Pomade Di vine—Contentme nt. 
-ssence of Jessamine, apt to evaporate, therefore to be 
kept cloee— Friendship. 
A Lotion to prevent. Wrinkles—Cheerfninesse. 
Be-t Court or Sticking llaster—Faithfulnese. 
Simple Anodynes—Patience and Industry. 
Best Patent Pins—Repartee. 
Fine White Paint—Innocence. 
Wash-ball for preserving white Hands—Purity. 
lve for Eyebrows—t ontemplation. 
Rest Rouce— Modesty. 
('rv-tal Vase—Truth. 
A Mirror— Reflection. 
Fine Eve-water—Sensibility. 
of Ro-es, Poi-on, to be used with cantion—Love. 
An excellent Bloom to preserve the Complexion—Early- 
rising. 
Drops to remove all Stains—Ilonor and Rectitude. 
of 
Drops to prevent Ennui— Employment. 
bie— Re ligion. 
‘* That which thou hast to do, do it with all thy might," 
said a man te his son one morning. 
**So I did.” «aid Bill, with an enthusiastic gleam in his 


eve. 
“* Ah! what was it, darling ?" and the father’s finger ran 
thronch the offpring*’s curls. 
* Why. I wolloped Jack Edwards till he yelled. You 
should just have heard him hollor, dad." 
‘The father looked unhappy, while he explained to hin 
that the precept did not apply to an act like that. 
A young gent recently regaled the ears of his “bright 
particufar” with a somewhat protracted serenade, at the 
close of which the chamber window opened, and a emall 
white package descended therefrom. The enamored youth 
instantly secured the precious missive, and retired to a 
place of safety, and with a trembling hand proceeded te 
unfold—a night-cap and a spoon! 
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conldn't—at all events, she didn’t.” butter in the arm-chair, the bread on the book- . ) 
[ thought it polite to remark that I was sur- shelves, the cheese in the coal-seuttle, and the if 
»rised to hear that. boiled fowl into my bed in the next room—where 3 
* Bad taste,” said Herbert, laughing, ‘* but a I found much of its parsley and butter in a state 4 
: fuct. Yes, she had sent for me on a trial visit, of congelation when I retired for the night. All Qs : 
and if I had come ont of it successfully, I sup- | this made the feast delightful. and when the vs 
P pr [ should have been provided for ; perhaps waiter was not there to watch me my pleasure oe 
shoul have bee what-you-may-called it to | was without alloy. 


IRON-CLAD BATTERY 


Hk SOM TIT CAROLINA BAT- “How did you bear your disappointment?” | Mr. Jaggers in Miss Havisham’s house on the | cal work would have sat more gracefally on 
GA: I asked. very day of our combat, but never at any other | him than on me, may be a question; bat I am 
PERIES. ‘Pooh !” said he, ‘I didn’t care much for it. | time, and that I believed he had no recollection | conscious that he carried off his rather old 
Wi pallid: herewith, from Grawings kindly | She's a Tartar.” of having ever seen me there. clothes much better than I carried off my ncw 
tus by on edicer of Major Andarson'’s command ‘* Miss Havisham 7" I suggested. ‘* Hle was so obliging as to suggest my father | suit. ; 
Birt hit ¢. v\iewtsted? the batteries ebich the ‘+1 don’t say no to that, but [ meant Estella. | for your tutor, and he called on my father to As he was so communicative, I felt that re- i 
hoe t troops have raiced om Sallivan’s | That girl’s hard and haughty and capricious to | propose it. Of course he knew about my fa- | serve on my part wonld be a bad return, unsuit- 
bet Liat i eo: Pav of Charleston, | the last degree, and has been brought up by | ther from his connection with Miss Hav isham. | ed to our years. I therefore teld him my small 
atiackh Port Dew need no dee | Miss Havisham to wreak revenge on all the | My father is Havisham's nephew ; not that | story, and laid stress on my being forbidden 
attention to | male sex.” that implies familiar intercourse between them, | to inquire who my benefac tor was. further 
th: 4 iroueed, > battory on Cumming’s ‘+ What relation is she to Miss Havishai *” for he is a bad courtier and will not propitiate | me ntioned that as I had been brought ss af 
ORT None,” said he. “Only adopted.” bl: acksmith in a country place. and knew very 
ron placed side by side, so as te form a complete ** Why should she wreak revenge on all the Herbert Pocket had a frank and easy way | little of the ways of politeness, I would take it . 
atof mail. Whether it will answer the purpose | male sex? What revenge?” with him that was very taking. I had never | asa great kindness in him if he would give me :. 
of nat F-main: to he seen.  Sume otiecrs of enh ‘Lord, Mr. Pip!” said he. ‘Don't you | seen any one then, and I have never seen any | a ve whenever he saw me at a loss or going q 
neers artillery, who have studied it, seem te | know ?” ove who so strongly ex to me, in | wro 
think that after a few shots the iron will splinter, ‘* No,” said T. every leok and tone, a natural incapacity to do ae w ith pleasure,” said he, ** thongh I venture 4 
sid that it vill odd intinitely to the dancers of the ‘Dear me! It's quite a story, and shall be | any ‘thing secret or mean. There was some- | to prophesy that you'll want very few hints. I :. 
aes of the baatore saved till dinner-time. And now let me take | thing wonderfally hopeful about his general air, | dare say we shall be often together, and I 4 
the liberty of asking you & question, How did | and something that at the same time whispered | should like to banish any needless restraint be- 
yon come there that day ? to me he would never be very successful or rich. | tween us. Will you do me the favor to begin b 
L told him, and he was attentive until [ had | I don’t know how this was. I became imbued | at once to call me by my Christian name, Her- df 
- Year 1860, | finished, and then burst out laughing again, and | with the notion on that first occasion before we | bert 7” if 
by Warp ra Pr tiers. da tae Cheek’ Ontice of the Dis. asked me if I was sore afterward? I didn’t ask | sat down to dinner, but I can not define by what I thanked him, and said I would. I inform- oi 
triton sseotheora District of New York.) him if Ae was, for my conviction on that point | means. ed him in exchange that my Christian name was | os 
- as perfectly established. He was still a pale voun ntleman, and had | Philip. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. ar Mr. Jaggers is your guardian, I under- | a certain commana aaeee abel him in the ut don't take to Philip,” said he, smiling, 
A NOVEL stand ?” he went on. midst of his spirits and briskness that did not | ** for it sounds like a moral boy out of the spell- - 
Br 1 aoe son onhikinal + Yes.” seem indicative of natural strength. He had | ing-book, who was so lazy that he fell into a 4g 
By CHARLES DICKENS. “You know he is Miss Havisham’s man of | not a handsome face, but it was better than | pond, or so fat that he couldn't see out of his 2 
_ business and solic itor, and has her conndenee | handsome: being extremely amiable and cheer- | eyes, or so avaricious that he locked up his cake wh 
Splendidly Mlustrated by John McLenan. | when nobody else has? ful. His figure was a little ungainly, as in the | till the mice ate it, or so dete rmined to go sf) 
- This was bringing me (I felt) toward danger- | days when my knuckles had taken such liber- | birds’-nesting that he got himself eaten by bears 7 
LO Printod trom the Mianuserapt and | ous ground. I answered with a constraint I | ties with it; but it looked as if it would always | who lived handy in the neighborhood. I tell : 
warily Prootesheets purchised trom the | made no attempt to disgnise, that TE lind secu | be light and young. Whether Mr. Trabb’s lo- | you what I should like. We are so harmo- i 
by the Proprietors Harper's nious, and vou have been a blacksmith—would 
| : “1 shoul In't mind any thing that you pro- » 
pose,” 1 answered’; I dow’t understand 
Pint pale yventlheman and [ stoml con. | you.” 
Maplatin one another in, Barhard’s- Inn until ‘Would vou mind Handel for a familiar 
both burst ent hanging. idea of its name? There's a charming piece of music by 
mmc voul” be. Phe idea of its being Handel, called the Harmonious Blacksmith.” 
"sail Lo And then we contemy lated one | ** 1 should like it very much.” J 
Hoihes atresh, andl laughed Well!’ | ‘Then, my dear Handel,” said he, turning 
tthe pale young gentle man, reaching out his | round as the door opened, ‘‘ here is the dinner, ‘78 
Wt good-humoredly, ‘it's all over now, [| and I must beg of vou to take the top of the a. 
Opes aid it will be magnanimous in you if. | tuble, because the dinner is of your providing.” 4 
’ we'll forgive me for having knocked vou about | This I would not hear of, so he took the a 
aa | top, and I faced him. It was a nice little din- . a 
[ dovived from this speech that Mr. Herbert | ner—seemed to me then a very Lord Mayor's a 
Pocket (tor Herbert was the pale young gentle- Feast — and it acquired ‘additional relish from ao 
man's name) still rather confounded his intention being eaten under those independent circum- ‘ , 
sith his exeention. But I made a modest re- stances, with no old people by, and with Lon- a 
ply. and we shook hands warnily. don all around us. This again was height- if 


* You hadn't come into your good fortune at 
that time 2" said Herbert Pocket. 
No,” <aid 

‘No,” he acquiesced: © T heard it had hap- 
pened very lately. fwas rather on the look-out 
tor good fortune then.” 

Indeed 7" 

‘Yes. Miss Havisham had sent for me, to 
~e if she could take a faney to me. But she 


Estella. 
What's that?” asked, with sudden gravity. 
He was arranging lis fruit in plates while we 
tulked, which divided his attention, and was the 
cause of his having made this lapse of a word. 
* Aitianeed,” he explained, still busy with the 
trait, **Betrothed. Engaged. Whiat's-his- 
named, Any word of that sort.” 


ON CUMMING'S POINT, AS SEEN FROM 


—-—— 


“I HOPE YOUR MAMMA Is QLITE WELL:" 


FORT SUMTER.—{Deaws sy an Orricer oF Mason AN) ERSON’S COMMAND j 


ened by a certain gipsy character that set the 
banquet off: for while the table was, as Mr. 
Pumblechook might have said, the lap of lux- 


urv—being entirely furnished forth from the ‘ 


coffve-house — the cirenmjacent region of sit- 
ting-room was of a comparatively pastureless 
and shifty character: imposing on the waiter 
the wandering habits of putting the covers en 
the floor (where he fell over them), the melted 


When we had made some progress in the din- 
ner I reminded Herbert of his promise to tell me 
about Miss Havisham. 

True,” he replied. Til redecm it at once. 
Let me introduce the topic, Handel~by men- 
tioning that in London it is not the custom to 
put the knife in the mouth—for fear of accidents 

—and that while the fork is re: served for that 
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use, it is not put further in than is necessary. 
It is scarcely worthmentioning, ouly it's as well 
to do as other people do. Also, the spoon is not 
venerally used over-hand, but under, This has 
two advantages. You get at your mouth better 
@which after all is the object), pnd you save a 
good deal of the attitude of U}) ning oysters, ol 
the part of the right elbow.” . 

He offered these friendly suggestions im such 
a lively way that we both laughed, and DPscarcely 
hlushed. 

Now,” he pursued, ** concerning Mis» 
isham. Miss Havisham, vou must know, was 
A ~poiled child. Her mother died when she 
was a+aby, and her father denied her nothing. 
er, father was a country gentleman down in 
vort part of the world, and was a brewer. I 
don't know why it should be a crack thing to be 
: brewer; but it is indisputable that while you 
can not possibly be genteel and bake, you may 
Le as genteel as never was and brew. You sec 
it every day.” 

Yet a gentleman may not keep a public- 
house: may he?” said 

‘Not on any account,” returned Herbert: 
‘but a public-house may keep a gentleman. 
Well! Mr. Havisham was*very rich aud-very 
So was his daughter.” 

** Miss Havisham was an only child?" I haz- 


arded. 


“Stop a moment, [am coming to thar. No. 
she was not an only child; she had a halt-lyroth- 
er. Her father privately married again—lhi> 


cook, [rather think.” 

*-[ thonght he was proud,” said I. 

My good Handel, so he was. He marricd 
Lis second wife privately. because he was prow), 
and in eourse of time she died. When she was 
dead, IT apprehend he first told his danghter 
what he had dene, and then the son became a 
part-of the family, residing in the house vou are 
aequainted with. As the son grew a vounz man 
he turned out riotous, extravagant. undutitu!— 
altogether bad. At last his father disinherited 
him: but he softencd when he avas dying, and 
lett him well otf though net nearly so well off 
as Miss HWavisham. ‘Take another gla-- of wine. 
and-excuse my mentioning that society as a body 
does not expect one to be so strictly Conscientious 
in emptying Ones glass as te turn it bottom: up- 

yard with the rim on one’s nose.” 

‘tion to his recital. thawked him and apolo- 
gized. He said, ** Not at all.” and 

** Miss Havisham was mow an heire--. and 
You suppose Was looketl after as a great 
match. Her half-brother had now ample 


again, but what with debts and what with | 


madness wasted them most feartully asain. 
There were stronger differences betweon 
and her than there had been between lim sad 
his father, and it is suspected that he chevi-hed 
adeep and mortal grudge against her. a. lov- 
ing influenced the father’s anger. Now T come 
to the cruel part of the storv—inérely breaking 
off, my dear Handel, to remark that a dinner- 


napkin will not gu into a tumbler.” 

Wheol was trving to pack mine inte my 
bler Tam wholly unable toesay. oonly know 
that I founl myself, with a perseverance worthy 
of a much better cause. making the mest stren- 
uous exertions to Compress it within tho-e 


— 


Again I thanked him and apologized, and again 
he said, in the cheerfulest manner, ** Not at all. 
Iam sure!” and resumed. 

* There appeared upon the scenc—say at the 
races, or the public balls, or any where else vou 
like—a certain man, who made love to Miss 
Havisham. I never saw him, for this happened 
five-and-twenty years ago, befure you and I 
were, Handel, but I have heard iny father men- 
tion that he was a showy-man, and the kind of 
man for the purpose. But that he was not tu 
be, without ignorance or prejudice, mistaken for 
i gentleman, my father most strongly asscver- 
ages ; because it is a principle of his that no man 
who was not a true gentleman at heart ever was, 
since the world began, a true gentleman in man- 
ner. He says no varnish can hide the grain of 
the wood; and the more varnish you put on thie 
more the grain will express itself. Well! This 
man pursued Miss Havisham closely, and pro- 
fessed to be devoted to her. I believe she had 


“not shown much susceptibility up to that time ; 


but all she possessed certainly came out then, 
and she passionately loved him. There is no 
doubt that she perfeetly idolized him. Ife prac- 
ticed on her affection in that systematic way, 
that he got great sums of money from her, and 
he induced her to buy her brother out of 2 share 
in the brewery (which had been Weakly Icft him 
by his father) at an immense price, on the plea 
that when he4vas her husband he must hold and 
manage it all. Your guardian was not at that 
time in Miss Havisham’'s councils, and she was 
too haughty and too much in love to be advised 
by any one. Her relations were poor and 
scheming, with the exception of my father; he 
was poor enough, but, not time-serving or jeal- 
The only independent one among them, 
he warned her that she was doing too much for 
this man, and was placing herself too unreserv- 
edly in his power. She took the first opportuni- 
ty of angrily ordering my father out of the house, 
in his presence, and my father has never seen 
her since.”’ 


I thought of her having said, ‘* Matthew will, 


come and see me at Jast when I am laid dead 
upon that table ;” and I asked Herbert whether 
his father was so inveterate against her ? 

‘‘Tt’s not that,” said he, ‘but she charged 
him before her intended husband with being dis- 
appointed in the hope of fawning upon her for 
his own advancement, and, if he were to go to 
her now, it would look true—even to him—and 
even to her after all. To return to the man, 
and make an end of him. The marriage dav 
were bought. the 


wedding tour was planned out, the wedding 


| guests were invited. The day came, but not 
the bridegroom. He wrote her a letter—" 

“Which she received.” [ struck in, * when 
she was dressing for her marriage?) At twenty 
minutes to nine 

“Ar the hour and minute.” said Herbert, 
tialding, “at which she afterward stopped all 
the clocks. What wasin it, further than that it 
most heartles-ly broke the marriage off) 
tell vou. beeanse don't Know. When she re- 
covered from a bad illness that she had, she laid 
the whole place waste, as vou have seen it, an | 

she has never since looked upon the light of day.” 

that all the story asked, after con- 
sidering it. 

‘+ All I know of it; and indeed I only know 
so much through piecing it out for myself; for 
my father always avoids it, and, even when Miss 
Havisham invited me to go there, told me no 
more of it than it was absolutely requisite I 
should understand. But I have forgotten one 
thing. It has been supposed that the man te 
whom she gave her misplaced contidence acted 
throughout in concert. with her halt-brother ; 
| that it was a conspiracy between them; ain 
| that they shared the protits.” 

*T wonder he didn’t marry her and get all 
the property,” said IT. 

* He may have been married already, and her 
erucl mortitieation may have been a part of her 
halt-brothers se heme.” l rt. Min 
IT don't know that.” 

‘*What beeame of the two men?" 
after again considering the subject. 

** They fell into deeper shame and degradation 
—if there can be deeper—and ruin.” 

** Are they alive now?” 

don’t Know.” 

**You said just now that Estella was yet re- 
lated to Miss Havisham, but adopted. When 
adopted 7” 

Herbert shrugged his shoulders. 
always been an Estella since T have heard of a 
Mi-s Havislam. IT hnow no more. Amd mow, 
setd he, finally throwing the story, 

it weres “there is portectly open under. 
standing between us. All that [ knew ‘about 

Miss Havisham veu know.” 

all that know,” 
know. 

**T tully believe it. So there can be no com- 
petition or perplexity between vor andme. And 
as to the condition on which vou hold your ad- 
vancement in Ife—namely, that vou are not to 
inquire or diseuss to Whom. vou owe it—vou may 
be very sure that it will never be encroached 
npon, or even appreachcd by me, or by auy one 
bclonging to me.” 

In truth. he said this with 
that tele the subject done withs even 
shoukd be mnder his farher’s roof for vears and 
Vears to come. Yet he said at with so minch 
meaning, too, that Dftelt he as perteetly und. r- 
stood Miss Havishai to be mv benctactre-s as | 
understood the fact myself. 

Ithad not occurred to me betore that he had 
lel up to the theme for the purpose of clearing it 
out of our wav: but we were so much the light- 
er and easier for having broached it, that Tm 
perecvived this to be the We were very vay 


I 


has 


as oi wer 


much delicac 


and sociable, aud Dashed him. in tlle course ot 
conversation, What he was? He replied, ** A 


capitalist—an Insurer of Ships.” suppose he 
sawome glancing about the room in scareh et 
» tokens of Shipping, or capital, for he add- 
ed, * Inthe City.” 

[had grand ideas of the wealth and import- 
ance of Insurers of Ships in the Citv, and I be- 
gan to think with awe ofShaving laid a voung 
Insurer on his back, blackened his enterprising 
eve, and cut his responsible head open. — But, 
again, there came upon me, for my relief, that’ 
edd unpres-ion that Herbert Pocket would never 
be very sueeesstul or rich. 

**T shall not rest satisfied with merely em- 
ploying my capital in insuring ships. I shall 
buy up some good Life Assurance shares, and 
cut into the Direction. [shall al-o do a little 
in the mining way. None of these things will 
interfere with my chartering a few thousand 
tons on my own aeconnt. [think [shall trade,” 
said he, leaning back in his ehair, **to the East 
for silks, shawls, spices, dves, drugs, and 
precious woods. It’s an inmtere-ting trade.” 

** And the profits are large 7” 

said he. 

I wavered again, and began to think here 
were greater-expectations than my own. 

“JT think I shall trade, also,” said he, put- 
ting his thumbs in his waistcoat pockets, ‘‘ to the 
West Indies, for sugar, tobacco, and rum. Also 
to Ceylon, specially for elephants’ tusks.” 

** You will want a good many ships,” said I. 

** A perfect fleet,” said he. 

Quite overpowered by the magnificence of 
these transactions, I asked him where the ships 
he insured mostly traded to at present? 

**I haven't begun insuring yet,” he replied. 
am looking about 

Somehow, that pursnit seemed more in keep- 
ing with Barnard’s Inn. J said (ina tune of 
conviction), Ab-h!” 

“Yes. I[ am in a counting-house, and look- 
ing about me.”’ 

a counting-house profitable T asked. 

**To—do vou mean tothe young fellow who's 
in it?” he asked, in reply. 

**Yes; to you.” 

_ “Why, n-no; not tome.” He said this with 
the air of one carefully reckoning up and strik- 
ing a balance. ‘* Not directly profitable. That 
is, it doesn’t pay me any thing, and I have to— 
keep myself.” 

This certainly had not a profitable appearance, 
and I shook my head as if I would imply that it 
would be difficult to lay by much accumulative 


capital from such a source of income. 
* But the thing is,” said Herbert Pocket, ** that 


wou fe the grand thing, 
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| You are in a counting-house, you know, and you 
| look about you.” 

It struck me as a singular implication that vou 
couldn't be out of a counting-honse, vou know, 
and look about you; but Lf silently deferred to 
his experience. 

Then the time comes,” said Herbert, when 
vou see vour opening. And vou go in and vou 
swoop upon it, and vou make vour capital, ated 
then there vou are! When vou have once made 
vour capital, vou have nothing to do but 
plow 

"This was ve ry like his Wilt of tines that 
encounter in the garden; very like, His man- 
ner of bearing his poverty, too, exactly corre- 
sponded to his manner ot bearing that defcat. 
It seemed to me that he took all blows and but- 


fets mow with just the same aie as he had taken 
mine then. It was evident that he had nothing 
around him but the simplest necessarics, for 


| every thing that Po romarked upon turned out to 


| 
| 
| 


| 


have been sent in on my account from the coth 
house or somewhere oe. 

Yet. having already made his fortune in his 
own mind, he was so unessuming with I 
felt quite grateful to him tor not being puthed ap. 
It was a pleasant addition te his maturally pless- 
ANT und we the even 
ing we went out for a walk in the streets. snd 
went half-price to the Theatre; and next dav we 
wont tochureh at Weetniinster OF and inthe 
afiernoon we wi Parks; and wen- 
dered who shod all the horses thi ie, abd wishod 
Joe did. 

On a moderate computation, it was 
months, that Sunday, since I had Ieft Joe and 
Biddy. ‘The space interposed between myself 
and them partook of that expansion, and our 
marshes were any distance off. That I could 
have been at our old church in my old chureh- 
going clothes, on the very last Sunday that ever 
was, seemed a combination of impos-ibilities, 
geographical and social, scolar and Yet 


} 


in the streets so crowded with 
and so brillianths lichted in the of 
there were depressing hints of reprogelies for tht 
Thad pat the poor old Kitchen at heme se ta 
away: and in the dead of might, the 
of some mcapable Imposter of a porter moet 


theut Barnard’s Inn. under pretense ef watel 
it, tell on heart. 

Monday morning at a qua: 
thert went te theo 


nine, fer} 
port himselt—to look Supp. > 
—and T bore him companys. Te was to « 
away ian hourortwotoottend mete 


and was fo wait elect for bain 
lite ome thet the « from 
fisurers were batched in « 
diet. dike the 


il, 


paired om oa Meteley ead 


countime-house where Dherbort ae-istod 
Inveeves as at alla pram rvaters 
Inall particulars, ond with a beck 


hack second thoor rather than eur 

waited about it was and 
Utter the balls about shipy ines 
he great merehants. though Po cout 
stand why thev shonld all 
Whon Herbert came. we went and | 
acelebrated house whieh Pthen Ve 


but belioewe te boom the ame pred 
help woticing, even then, that thes 
more gravy on the tableecloths 
Waiters clothes than in the steaks. 

tion disposed of at a moderate pri 
the grease, which was not charged t Wert 


back to Barnard’s Tun and got may fir} 


and then coach for Pani: We 
arrived there attwoor three | the after. 
noon, and had very hitthe wav ae wack to Mr. 


Pockcet’s house. Lifting the latch ola pat, we 
passed direct into a litth garden Gverlooking the 
river, Where Mr. Poeket’s childs cu owere playing 
about. And unless deceive myself on peiut 
where ny interes or Pre poss ~stums are certain. 
lv nyt concerned, P saw at onee that Mr. and 
Mrs. Pocket’s children were riot growing up or 
being brought up, but wore tumbling up. 

Mrs. Pocket was sitting on a garden chair 
under a tree, reading, with her | ¢s upen an- 
other garden chair; and Mrs. Pocket’s two 
nursemaids were looking about them while tlie 
children played. ** Mamma,” said) Herbert, 
‘this is young Mr. Pip.” Upon which Mrs, 
Pocket received me with an appearance of amia- 
ble dignity, and T thought her a sweet woman. 

** Master Alick and Miss Jane.” cried one of 
the nurses to two of the children, “if you go 
a bouncing up against them bushes you'll fall 
over into the river and be drownded, and what'll 
your pa say then!” 

At the same time this nurse picked up Mrs. 
Pocket’s handkerchief, and said, ‘+ If that don’t 
make six times you've dropped it, Mum!” Upon 
which Mrs. Pocket laughed, and said, ‘‘ Thank 
you, Flopson ;” and settling herself in one chair 
only, resumed her book, Her countenance im- 
mediately assumed a knitted and intent expr: s- 
sion, as if she had been reading for a weck; but 
lw-fore she could have read half a dozen lines she 
fixed her eyes upon me, and said, “*I hope your 
mamma is quite well?” ‘This unexpected inquiry 
put me into such a difficulty that I began saying 
in the absurdest way that if there had been any 
such person I had no doubt she would have been 
quite well, and would have been very much 
obliged, and would have sent her compliments, 
when the nurse came to my &€scuc. 

“Well!” she cried, picking up the pocket- 
handkerchief, ‘if that don’t make seven times! 


What are vou a doing of this afternoon, Mui ?” 
| Mrs. Pocket received her property at first with a 
look of unutterable surprise, as if she had never 


ar 
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nition, and said, Phank Von, Plopsen,” 
forgot me, and went on reading. 

found, mow te eoune thems 
that there were mo r than “iN Pockets 
present an stages of up. 
seareely arrived at the total when a seventh wa 
heard, as in the region of air, wailing dolefully 

there ait Baby! 
ine te think it most s 
up. Millers 

Mill rs, whe was the other inte 


s 


site iy ar. 


Was hushed and stopped, it were 
ventriloquist with something iu 


Pocket regal all the ane | Wits Curious 
know What the book contd be 

We were waiting, I supposed, for Mr. Poche 
fo come ont to us; at any rate we waited ther, 
and so had an opportunity of obscrving the | 
markable family phenomenon th: * whenever oo: 
of the children straved near Mrs. Pocket in thy, 
play. they always tripped themselves 


tumbled over her—always very much to her n, 
| mentary astonishment and their own more ¢ 
during lamentation. Twas at a loss to aecouns 
for this surprising circumstance, and could yor 
giving my mind to speculations ir. 
until by-and-hy Millers came down with 
baby, Which wos handed to 


If. 


ie, som!” saad Mrs. het, 
“Gracious vou, indeed, Mum!" retuin d 
Flopson, very icd in the faeces ‘what have von 
pot there 7" 
get here, Flin son ashed Mrs. Pocket 
“Why, if it ain't vour cried FI 
som. And if ven Keep it under vour skits like 
that, tor dings ! Take th 
baby, Mim. and give me beck.” 


Mrs. Pocket acted an tl nicl 
the infant a little in lap, While the cothes 
Chikiren plaved ahbeut it prettily 
lasted but avery tit When Mrs. 

orders that tho were all te 
taken inte the house forca map. “Phus 
the s cond discovery om that that 
the tthe ditth Pes hets consisted al- 


Mr. Pocket cut 
find that Mr. Pocket wes a 
perplexed expression of fice, 
om bas aes at 
his ams thing 


With a rather 

weed wath bes hair 

qdisith see 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGEESS,’ 
Saturday, February 16. in the Senate, the Confer- 
pee on the Defieleney Bill reported that the 
iriguiappr had been stricken cut. Discussion 
the and Nevada Territorial Bille: then 
he Senator Seward moved t 


~ * 


t all relating te the wareh reed te hy 

»>te Js the the Senate Ball te carry int 
th treaties with Granwda and «ta Liew was cur- 
ve Somes. Barnham. and Waldron 

in the Senate, an effort was made ty 


Seward to preecnure a re the proper 
om beok-, but it was unm eees<ful poate ipal dehate 
wasoon the proposition of the spocial Comuuittee te lessen 
the duty on sugar, and place a duty ot fourecnt- 
on ten and half cent on coffee, which was adopted, 
‘eviews to taking up the Tariff Bll, a resolution 
foom the Committee on Claims, to mo the joint resclu- 
tien in favor of William HL. Degreat, was adopted. This 
probably finally di-posee of the frou Devrot claim 
In the House, a bill was reported from the Comunitter on 
(soammerce, and referred to the Committee of the Whi le, 
making an appropriation for a survey of the Northern 
Pacific region-, with a view to ascertaining the practices 
bility of e-tabli-hing telegraphic communication with A=ta 
A Dill, supplemental te the of 1795 and providing 
for calling out the militia for the defense of the U mien, was 
rmported trom’the Military Committee by Mr. Stanten, 
The bill prove ked con-iderable p -itien, and an 
effort was made te procure its rejeetion; but the Ifo. 
refused to reject it -110 te Mr. Stanton pressed 
the preview. qnestiv n, but the expiration of the mowing 
hour pre ve nted it« being taken Phe portal the ¢ on 
mittee of Thirty-three wae con idered, and an anti ser: 
sion speech was made by Mr. Welbwter, Marvl nd. The 
bill reported by Mr. Sherman, from the © tumittes «1 
Wave and Means, authorizing the is<ue of bonds ot the 
nomination of $50, in lieu of « portion of the loan alre ads 
authorized, was pissed, The Senate bill, organizing the 
Territorial Government of Colorado, was taken up under a 
suspension of the rules, and passed, after some debate 
The House held an evening session, at which, as usual on 
such occasions, a number «f speeches were made ty cupts 
benches. 

Om Tuésday, 10th, in the Senate, the Tariff Lill wa- 
taken up, and occupied attention until the adjournment 
the special order being postponed. An wa 
adopted which places a duty of five per cent. on all wee 
under cizhteen cents per pound. A variety of other amen 
menta were acted upon, but none adopted excepting om 
make the value of Treasury notes to be issued at 4) 
- In the House, Mr. Penton, of New York, offered ayer 
sible and resolution proposing to refer the Naticnel 
Lle«to a National Convention, and moved this -ub-titui 
for the repert of the Committee of Thirty-three. ‘They 
were laid over under the rule. The bill reported by Mr. 


Staunton. authorizing the President to call out militia in 
certain contingencies, was then taken up, and a kn atid 
excited debate took place upon it, Mr. stanton ni trad 
that there was a misapprehension in regard te th th, 

p oeeded to cvAphiin it- purperes, concluding wit’): 
for the previous que tion. This was oppo ed by 
of » embers, Northern and Southern, who desired 


time to examine its provi-ion-, in orcer that th: y mk; 
vote understandingly. A motion to lay the bill on the ta 

ble was negatived, 105 to Gs; but the expiration ef thie 
morning hour finelly stopped the debate, umd the mutter 
gave place to the report of the Committee « f Phirty tees 

Subsequently the joint resolution from the Senate, watt 
ing the act for the relief of William II. Degroot, war tu Kee 
up and passed. The day session was finished with a cr 
bate on the Senate's amendment to the Naval Approy' 

tion Bill, which provides for the building of seven “yrs 
tional steam sloops of war. A night session was held tu 

eneral debate. ; 

. On Wednesday, 20th, in the Senate, the Hou-e bill un 
thorizing the Postmaster-General to discontinue the mic! 


service in thoee States where it is liable to be int« tet 
with was debated. It was opposed by Southern member 


| ax a direct attempt to etrike at the seceding State, and - 
a tion of op the pert cf the States 
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Various amendments were suggested, but nove of them 
were acted upon. The ‘Tariff Bill was then taken up, and 
the amendments made on Tuesday in Committee, were 
read abd adupted, including the one reducing the duty on 
-wyenr, and placing one on tea and coffee. 1 be bill was 
finally passed, 2 to 14.- In the Mouse, consideration 
of Mr. Stanton’s Militia Bill was resumed, and Mr. 1 
cok, of Virginia, made a epeech in opposition to it, which 
cceupled the morning hour. te considered the passape 
of the bill a foregone conclusion, and characterized it as a 
declaration of war. Mr. Vallandigham, of Ohio, then ad- 
dreseed the House at considerable length—the report of 
the Committee of Thirty-three being under consids ration 
urging « settlement of the national troubles by concilia- 
tion and compromixe, and the House rubsequently passed 
t. a debate upon the Senate's amendments to the Navy 
the one providing for the building of seven steam 
of war cecupying attention until the adjournment, 
ed being finally agreed upom by a vote of IIL to Ss. The 
hete Was extremely interesting, -everal gentlemen from 
jtorder Slave States taking ceen-iou during it« progr 
lefine their positions in reference to the question of the 
ht and propriety of secession. An eVening sexslon was 
for general debate. 
om Thursday, in the Senate, Mr, Colfax's bill, 
viding for the di-continuance of the po-tal service in 
thee di-tricts where it i+ likely to be interfered with, was 
Jiecnseed by Senators Hunter of Virginia, Doolittl of 
Wi-eomin. Fessenden of Maine, Douglas of Ilinei«, and 
of Miexouri. Senator Hunter took the ground that 
f «ceded States were still to be censidered a+ mem- 
}. p< of the Union, Congress had no right to cut off their 
je tal facilities, le believed it would lead to using force 
those States, Senator Doolitth argued that.it was 
s measure of peace, and would tend to prevent collision, 
~-nater Fe«senden took the same ground, as did al-o 
tere Douglas and Green, The bill was not finally dis- 
eof, but gave way to the Miscellaneous Appropriation 
bill, whieh in turn was postponed for an Executive Ses 
mn. whieh continued three hours, The Senate held an 
-es-ion, and debated the Crittenden plan of adju-t- 
In the Llouse, a report wae 


‘the Netional difficultie-.— 
tiowle from the Special Committee of five on the Preeident’« 
Mio «-ave of the sth of January, relative to the disposition 

f the vexsel« of the Navy #o as to leave the whole Atlantic 
tunprotected. They also reported a resolution of cen- 
ire ayainst the Secretary of the Navy for accepting, with- 

t inquiry, the resignation of those officers of the Navy 
whe propess to take up arms against the bederal Govern. 
ment Mr. Dawes, of Massachuectty, Chairman of the 
( otumittee, gave notice that he *hould soon ask for a vote 
on the resolution. The Hlou-e then con-idered Mr. Stan- 
tone Volunteer bill, and Mr. B cock, of Virginia, concluded 
«poech, dion Wednesday. Ile wae followed 
by Me. Tlowant!, of Michigan, whe denourerd Mr. Boeock's 
retuarks as clap-trap, intended to influence the action of 
the Peace Conf-renee. The merning hour having expired, 
the meport of the Committee of Thirty-three was con-idered, 
xtel Mr. Barrett, of Mis<ouri, made a sp ech condemning 
the course of the Republican party, but denouncing the 
of secession Subsequently the senate bill provid 
ins for the parm nt of the expenses incurred in the Indian 
ware in Oregon and Washington was taken up. Finally, 
the amount appropriated was cut down from $3,400,000 to 
than “$3,000,000; bot the House adjourned without 
taking a vote it. Both Houses adjourned over for the 
anniversary of Washington's Birthday. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION OF SENATE, 

The Senate had a stormy executive rees.ion on Thursday. 
The nominations of Judyves Black and Pettit were up for 
confirmation, but no definite action wa- had. Probably 
neither of the nominations will bee ried 


THM CONFLDEERACY, 

The President fas nominated and the Congress eon- 
firmed the following Members of the Cabinet: Seeret ry 
ef State —Mr. Tooumba: Secrefarn of the, Tieastr Mr. 
Secretacyvef War—Mr. L. Pope Walker. It 
was under-tool that Mr Yaneeyd ‘lines a in the Cab- 
inet. By the suggestions of his fra cds, he prefers to repre- 
sent the Government in Europe. 


PRESIDENT DAVIS'S INAUGURAL. 

In the course of his Inaugural at Montcomery. President 
Davie -aid: 

“LT enter upon the duties of the office to which IT have 
been cho-en with the hope that the beginning of our ca- 
reer ae a Confederacy may not be ob-tructed by ho-tile 
opp “ition to our enjoyment of the existence and 
independence which we have asserted, and which, with 
the ble<sing of Providenee, we intend to maintain. Our 
present condition, achieved in a manner unprecedented in 
the history of nation, illn-trates the American idea that 
governments rest upen the consent of the governed, and 
that it ix right for the people to alter and abolish govern- 
nents whenever they become destructive to the ends for 
which they were establi-hed. The declared compact of 
the Union from which we have withdrawn was to estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defen-e, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity; 
and when, in the judgment of the sovereign States now 
composing thie Confederacy, it has been perverted from 
the purposes for which it was ordained, and ceased to an- 
-wer the ends for which it was ertablished, a peaceful ap- 
peal to the ballot-bex declared that, so far as they were 
concerned, the Government created by that compact should 
ceare to exiet. In this they merely asserted the right 
which the Declaration of Independence of 1776 defined to 
be inalienable. Of the time and occasion of ite exercise 
they, as sovere' were the final judges, each for iteelf, 
The impartial, enlightened verdict of mankind will vindi- 
cate the rectitude of our conduct, and He who knows the 
hearts of men will judge of the sincerity with which we 
labored to preserve the Government of our fathers in its 
epirit. 


ANXIOUS FOR PEACE, BUT READY FOR WAR. 

‘*An agricultural people, whose chief interest ix the ex- 
pert of a commodity required in every manufacturing 
country, our true poliey is peace and the freest trade which 
our necessities will permit. It is alike our interest and 
that of all those to whom we would sell, and from whom 
we would buy, that there should be the fewest practicable 
restrictions upon the interchange of commodities. There 
can be but little rivalry between ours and any manufactur- 
ing or navigating community, such as the Northeastern 
States of the American Union. It must follow, therefore, 
that mutual interest would invite good-will and kind of- 
fices. If, however, passion or lust of dominion should 
cloud the judgment or inflame the ambition of those States, 
we must prepare to meet the emergency and maintain by 
the final arbitrament of the eword the position which we 
have asaumed among the nations of the eart 

‘*For purposes of defense the Confederate States may, 
under ordinary circumstances, rely mainly upon their 
militia: but it is deemed advisable, in the present condition 
of affaires, that there should be a well-instructed, disciplined 
army, more numerous than would usually be reyuired on a 
peace establishment. I al-o sugg:*t that for the protection 
of our harbors and commerce on the high seas a navy 
adapted to those objects will be required.” 

TARIFF OF SOUTIERN CONFEDERACY, 

The Southern ** Congress” at Montg woery have been en- 
gaged on th ir tariff. Among the eriicles to be admitted 
free are breadstuff«, provision-, and munitions of wor; 
and all goods, wares, and merchan’i ec * from the United 
States,” purchased bx fore the lat of March and imported 
before the 14th. After that period all importations—with 
the rather important exceptions noted above from the 
North are to be subject to duties. A resolution has been 
introduced and adopted, instructing the Finance Com- 
mittee to inquire into the expediency of levying an export 
duty on cotton. 

MK. LINCOLN IN NEW YORK, 

The President-elect reached this city on Tuesday after- 
noon, after being greeted at every station this side of 
\lbany by enthusiastic crowds to whom he made two or 
three short addresses. The reception in this city must 


have been peculiarty gratifying to him. Le was escorted 
tothe Astor Tlonse bw the 
The line of the tou Avenue, Pwenty-third 


Street, Fifth Avenue, Fourteenth Street, and Broadway 
was crowded with spectators, almost equaling the turn-out 
tu witness the Japanese and Prince of Wales pageants. 


ME. LINCOLN’S SPEECH TO THE REPUBLICAN 
CLUBS. 

Mr. Lincoln met the Republican clubs of New York on 
Tuesday evening, and aaid: 

** Me. Cuainwan,—I am rather an old man to avail my- 
self of such excuses ae I am pow about to do; yet the truth 
ix so distinct, and presres eo distipctly upon me, that I can 
not well avoid it—that i+, that I did not understand when 
I was brought into thi« room that I was to make a #peech. 
It wae not intimated to me that | wai} brought int@a room 
where Daniel Webster and Henry Clay had made epeech- 
es, and where I, in my poeition, am expected to do some- 
thing like tho-e men, or at least say something worthy of 
my~ lf. I therefore beg you to make allowance for the 
circumstances under which I have been by curpri-e brought 
before you. I have been very much in the habit of think- 
ing, and sometimes speaking, on the questions that have 
agitated the people. It I were dieposed to do eo, and we 
were to take up rome of the issues, and I was called upon 
to make an argument, I could do it without much delib- 
eration. But that i« not what you desire to have done 
here to-night. I have been occupying the position, since 
the election, «f rilence—of avoiding public tpeaking. I 
have been doing so because I thought, upon due consider- 
ation, that was the proper course for me to take. [Ap 
plause.} Tam brought before you now te make a speech, 
while you all approve, more than any thing el-e, that I 
have been keeping silenee. (Great laughter and renewed 
cheering, the audience taking the full humor of the thing.] 
It seems to me the re-pom-e you give to that remark ought 
to justify me in clo-ing just here. (More laughter. ] 

have not kept silence since the Presidential election 
from any purty craftine-« oF fur any indifference to the 
anxieties that pervade the minds of men in this country, 
I have kept silence for the reason that it was peculiarly 
proper for me to wait until the time should come when, 
according to the custom of the eountry, I would speak of- 
ficially. [Applaure.) I hear some one say: * According 
to the custom of the country’ LT allude to the custom, on 
the President's taking the oath of office, of his declaring 
what course he thinks should be purenced. That is what I 
mean. The political drama acting before the country at 
thix time ix rapidly shifting its scenes. It was eminently 
fitting that I should wait till the last minute, so that I 
could choose a position from which I should net be obliged 
tu deviate. I have said several times on thie journey, and 
now repeat to you, I shall then take the ground that I 
think is right—the ground that I shall then think right 
for the North, the South, the East, the We-t, and the 
whole country. (Cries of Good, Good, and great cheer- 
ing.) And in doing s» I hope to feel no neces-ity pressing 
upon me to say any thing in conflict with the Constitu- 
tion, in contlict with the continued Union of these United 
States, in contlict with the liberty of the people, nor any 
thing in contlict with any thing whatever I have given 
you reason to exp-ct from me. (Hearty and long-contin- 
ued applause.) Now, my friend+, have I not said enough? 
(Applause, which, as the humor of the thing was fully per- 
ceived, broke forth in loud huzzas.)} Now, my friends, 
there is a difference of opinion between you and me, and 
I insist on deciding the question.” 

HIS REPLY Te MAYOR WoOoD, 

In reply,to a speech on the crisis from Mayor Wood on 
Welne-day. he said: 

“Ma. Mavor,—It is with feelings of deep gratitude 
that | make my acknowledgments for the reccption given 
mein the great commercial City of New York. I can not 
but remember that this is done by a people wiio do not, by 
A majority, ogree with nie in p litical sentiment. It is the 
more gratetul because in this I see that for the yreat prin- 
ciples of our Government the p ople are almoct unanimous, 
In regard to the difficulties that confront us at this time, 
and of which vour Honor has thought fit to speak so be- 
comingly and so justly aa -uppese, Lean only say that I 
agree in the sentiments expre--ed by the Mayor. In my 
devotiun te the Union, I hope Tem b hind no man in the 
nation. In the wi-dom with which to conduct the affairs 
tending to the preservation of the Union, I fear that too 
great confidence may have been repored in me; but Iam 
sure I bring a heart devoted to the work. There ix ne- 
thing that could ever bring me to willingly consent to 
the destruction of this Union, under which not only the 
great commercial City of New York, but the whole coun- 
try has acquired its greatnes+, except it be the purpore for 
which the Union itself was formed. I understand the ship 
to be made for the carrying and the preservation of the 
carga, and +o long as the ship can be saved with the car- 
go, it should never be abandoned, unle-s it fails the po=-i- 
bility of its preservation, and shall cease to exi-t, except at 
the of throwing overbeard beth freight and passen- 
gers. So long, then, as it ix p »~-ible that the pro=peritv and 
the liberties of the people ean be pre me rved in this Union, 
it «hall be my purpore at all times to use all my powers to 
aid in its perpetuation. Again thanking you for the re- 
ception given me, allow me to come to a close.” 

HIS AT TRENTON, 

Mr. Lincoln left New York at eight a.m. on Thursday, 
and arrived at Trenton the same day. He there replied 
to addresses from both Houses of the Legislature. To the 
Repre-entatives he said ° 

** Mr. SPEAKER AND GENTLEMEN,—I have just enjoyed 
the honor of a reception by the other branch of the Leyi-- 
lature, and I return to you and them my thanks for the 
reception which the people of New Jersey have given, 
through their chosen representatives, to me as the repre- 
rentative, for the time being, of the majesty of the people 
of the United States. I appropriate to myself very little 
of the demonstrations of respect with which I have been 
greeted. I think little should be given to any man, but 
that it should be a manifestation of adherence to the 
Union and the Constitution. I understand myself to be 
received here by the representatives of the people of 
New Jersey, a majority of whom differ in opinion from 
tho-e with whom I have acted. This manifestation i-, 
therefore, to be regarded by me as expressing their ce- 
votion to the Union, the Constitution, and the liberties 
of the people. You, Mr. Speaker, have well said that 
this is a time when the bravest and wisest look with 
doubt and awe upon the aspect presented by our na- 
tional affairs. Under these circumstances, you will 
readily see why § should not speak in detail of the 
course I shall deem it best to pursue. It is proper that I 
«hould avail myself of all the information and all the time 
at my command, in order that when the time arrives in 
which I must speak officially, I shall be able to take the 
ground which I deem the best and safest, and from which 
I may have no oecasion to swerve. I shall endeavor to 
take the ground I deem most just to the North, the East, 
the West, the South, and the whole country. I take it, I 
hope, in good temper, certainly in no malice toward any sec- 
tion. I shall do all that may be in my power to promote 
a peaceful settlement of all our difficulties. The man does 
not live who is more devoted to peace thanI am. (Cheers. 
None who would do more to preserve it; but it may be 
necessary to put the foot down firmly. [Ilere the audience 
broke out into cheers co joud and long that, f r some mo- 
ments, it was impossible to hear Mr. Lincoln's voice. Ile 
continued.) And if I do my duty and do right, you will 
sustain me, will you not? (Loud cheers, and cries of Yes, 
yes, we will} Received, as I am, by the members of a 
Legislature, the majority of whom do not agree with me 
in political sentiment», I trust that I may have their as- 
sistance in piloting the «hip of State through this voyece, 
surrounded by perils as it t+, for if it should enffer attack 
now, there will Pe no pilot ever nceded for another voyece. 


Gentlemen, I have already spoken longer than I intended, | 


and must beg leave to stop here.” 
HIS SPEKBCH AT PHILADELPIHTA. 

Arriving the same evening at Philadelphia, he replied 
as follows to an address the Mayor: 

“Mea. Mayors AND 
—I appear before you to make no lengthy speech, but to 
thank you for this reteption. The reception you have 
= me to-night is fet to me, the man, the individual, 

t 


it to the man who temporarily represents, or should rep-, 


resent, the majesty of the nation. [Cheers.) It is true, 


as your worthy Mayor has said, that there is anxiety 
among the citizens of the United States at this time. 1 
deem it a happy cireumstance that this diseatiefied por- 


tion of our fellow-citi 


anv thing in 
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which they are being injured, or are about to be injured; 
for which reason I have fit all the while justified in con- 
cluding that the crisis, the ic, the anxiety of the coun- 
try at this time is artificial. If there be those who differ 
with me upon this subject, they have not pointed out the 
substantial difficulty that exirts. I do not mean to say that 
an artificial panic may not do considerable harm; that it 
has done such Ido na deny. The hope that has been ex- 
pressed by your Mayor, that I may be able to reetore 
peace, harmony, and proeperity to the country, is mort 
worthy of him; and happy indeed will I be if I shall be 
able to verify and fulfill that hope. (Tremendous cheering. } 
I promise you in all sineerity that I bring to the work a 
xincere heart. Whether I will bring a head equal to that 
heart will be for future times to determine. It were use- 
less for me to «peak of details of plans now. I shall speak 
officially next Monday week, ifever. If I should not speak 
then, it were useless for me to do so pow. If I do speak 
then, it is useless for me to do so now. When! do speak, 
I «hall take euch ground as I deem best calculated to re- 
rtore peace, harmony, and proeperity to the country, and 
tend to the perpetuity of the nation and the liberty of these 
States and these people. Your worthy Mayor has ex- 
pressed the wish, in which I join with him, that it were 
convenient for me to remain with your city long enough to 
consult your mechanics and manufacturers; or, as it were, 
t. li-ten to those breathings rising within the consecrated 
walls wherein the Constitution of the United States, and I 
will add, the Declaration of Independence were originally 
framed and adopted. (Enthusiastic applausce.} I assure 
you and your Mayor, that I had hoped om this occasion, 
and upon all oecasions during my life, that 1 shall do no- 
thing, incon-i-tent with the teachings of these holy and 
moet sacred walle. I never asked any thing that does not 
breathe from thee walle All my political warfare has 
bv-en in favor of the teachings that came forth from these 
eacrel wall-. May my right hand forget its cunning, and 
my tongue cl-ave to the roof of my mouth, if ever I prove 
fal-e to those teachings. Fellow-citizens, I have addre-+ed 
you longer than I expected to do, and pow allow mie to bid 
you goml-night.” 


" Mr. Lincoln then retired, and subsequently held a levee. 


DEFEAT OF THE SECESSIONISTS IN ARKANSAS. 

Arkansas has followed the example set her by Tennessee, 
and net only returned Union delegates to the propoeed 
State Convention, but has voted not to hare any Conven- 
tion! Sufficient returns have been received to render this 
result certain, and the Seces-ionists are forced to admit 
that their defeat is moet complete. 


SEIZURE OF THE OVERLAND MAIL. 


A telegram from Fort Smith states that the overland 
mail had been seized near Fort Chadbourne, and that all 
the property of the company within reach had been taken 
poseession of. A report was also current that Forts Chad- 
bourne and Belknap had been captured, but this is not 
confirmed. 


AFFAIRS AT FORT PICKENS. 


The Pensacola Obserrer has letters from Fort Pickens to 
February 11. Five United States vessels were off the har- 
bor, the Macedonian, Brooklim, Sabine, Wyandotte, and 
St. Louis. None but the Wyandotte entered the harbor, 
and through her communication was kept up between the 
fle.t and Fort Pickens. (On the night of the 6th, it ie said, 
it was confidently anticipated that there would be a col- 
lision between the Federal and State forces, and a letter 
to the Columbus (Georgia) Times detail« a series of ma- 
nauvres, which happily proved un«uccesrful, to get the 
Whandotte ashore by means of displaying decoy lights. 
No attempt to land troops waz made, and the night passed 
quictly. The captain of the Brooklyn is r presented as 
having been greatly incensed by the orders which he had 
received not to land his men at Fort Pickens, as his etore= 
were not sufficient to last them for any length of time. The 
captain of the Sabine is said to have declared that ** he 
would bot raise a flag of truce to enter an American port; 
he'd be d—d first." 

AFFAIRS AT FORT SUMTER. 

The Whig Press, of Middletown, Orange County, pub- 
li-he= an interesting letter, written by an officer in Major 
Auder-on's command to a relative in that county. It is 
dated at Fert Sumter on February 7, and says that the 
soldiers are stand.: g at their guns, port fires lighted, daily 
exp cting an attack. From the batteries at Cumming’ 
Point six mortars bear directly upon Fort Sumter, and 
these are behind fortifications which will stand severe fire 
lefore they can be made untenable. It probably will be 
Majer Anderson's policy, in case of an attack, first to bat- 
ter down Port Moultrie and all the houses on Sullivan's 
I-land, and then to take the other batteries aeriatim. 
‘Lhe officer scems to have no fear of the floating batteries 
which are said to be in course of construction. They will 
be under Sumter’s cuns for the distance of a mile at least, 
Lefore they can be made available, and if they get under 
the wall« “infernal machines” will be hurled into them. 
The writer glso details certain other defensive preparations, 
and says t they have abandoned all hope of receiving 
aid from the Government, but gives his word that a manly 
and vigorous defunse will be made. 


AFFAINS AT THE TORTUGAS, 


Captain Meige, commanding at Fort Jefferson, Tortugas 
Islands, has arrived agthe capital. le ports all military 
affairs in that quarter as in a state of quiet. 


PERSONAL. 


The death of Mrs, Catharine Grace Gore, the popular 
English novelist, is announced by our recent arrivals as 
having taken place about the last of January, at the age of 
61. She was no less a woman of society than of letters, and 
was ejually remarkable for the wit and brilliancy of her 
convi ration, and the fertility and liveliness of her pen. 
As a delineator of the manners of fashionable life she had 
few rival-, and of the 60 er 70 dit*erent works which she 
wrote, extending to nearly 200 volumes, there ix scarcely a 
page which is dull or commonplace. 

A letter from Japan, the latest dates received, says: 
“Poor Tommy is supposed to have met an untimely end. 
The Japanese say he died of delirium tr mens (a new Amer- 
ican introduction), but we all believe his head has been 
cut off." 

Mrs. Abraham Lincoln, wife of the President of the old 
Union, bas two married sisters now on a visit to Montgom.- 
ery, Alabama. One is from Kentucky, and on a vieit to 
her sister, who resides in Selma, Alabama. are both 
secessionista, and opposed to the government of broth- 
er-in-law, Abraham Lincoln. Of course they afifmct con- 
siderable attention, and are the -toart of Southermers. The 
husband of one has offered his-cervices to Governor Moore, 
of Alabama, to further the canse of secession and State 
rights and republican liberty. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 

Tur Queen opened Parliament in person on Sth, and de-~ 
livered her Speech as follows: 

Lornps axp is with great satis- 
faction that I again met you in Parliament, and have 
recourse to your a--ietance and advice. My relations with 
foreign Powe™ cevtinuc to be fricndly and sativfactory, 
and [ trust that the me eration «f the Powers of Europe 
will mevent any interruption Of the g neral peace.” 

After alluding to European affairs she adds: 

‘*Scrious differences have arisen among the States of 
the North American Union. It is impo-wible for me to 
look without great concern upon any event that can affect 
the happiness and welfare of a people nearly allied to my 
subjects by descent, and closely connected with them by 
the most intimate and friendly relations. My heartfelt 
wish is that these differences may be susceptible of satis- 
factory adjustment. The interest which I take in the well- 
people of the United States can not but be in- 
creased by the kind and cordial reception given by them 
to the Prince of Wales during his recent virit to the conti- 
pent erica. Lam to take this opportuailty of 

MY warm i».kty and at- 
teeliment to mv manifested by my Ca- 


nadian and other North American subjects on the occasion 
of the residence of the Prince of Wales among them.” 


TRADE WITH THE COTTON STATES. 


The underwriters of London and Liverpool have raised 
the rate of insurance one per cent. on cargoes from the 
Southern States of America, om account of the numerous 
fires on cotton-ships and to cover war risks. 


DESTRUCTION OF THK TITIAN GALLERY. 


A destructive fire occurred on the 5th at Blenheim Pa!- 
ace, the splendid historical seat of the Marlboroughs. The 
main building escap-d comparatively uninjured, yet the 
damage is stated at £1(¥),000 eterling. famcd Titian 
gallery, with its valuable paintings, was destroyed. 


FRANCE. 
THE EMPEROR'S 


The French Emperor opened the Cham 
a speech, in which he 

‘“*I have endeavyred to prove, in my relations with for- 
eign Powers, that France sincerely desires peace, and 
that, without renouncing a | gitimate influence, she does 
not pretend to interfere in any place where her intere=t« 
are not c ; and, finally, that, if she sympathize« 
with all that ie great and noble, she does not hesitate tv 
condemn every thing which violates international right 
and justice. It is sufficient for the greatnezs of the coun- 
try that ite rights be maintained in the quarters in which 
they are incontestible, to defend its honcr wherever it mav 
be attacked, and to afford her support where it is en;- 
plicated by a jurt caure. It i« thus that we have main. 
tained our rizhts in causing the recognition of the ceseion 
of Savoy and Nice. The provinces are new irrevoca)!v 
united to France. It i+ thus that, to avenge our honor iu 
the extreme East, our flag, united with that of Great Brit- 
ain, floats victoriously over the walls of Pekin, and that 
the Cross, emblem of Chri-tian civilization, agaiw eur- 
mounts in the capital of China the temples of our religion 
which have been closed for more than a century. It is 
thus that, in the name of numanity, our troops have gone 
to Syria, in virtue of a European convention, in order to 
protect the Christian against a blind fanaticiem. At Rome 
I have considered it necessary to increase the garrison 
when the security of the Holy Father appeared to be threat- 
ened. I have sent my fleet to Gaeta a8 the moment when 
it seemed that it must be the last refuge of the King of 
Naples. After having allowed it to remain there four 
months, I withdrew it. However worthy of sympathy 
might be a royal misfortune so nobly defended, the pre- 
ence of our war vessels obliged us to depart every day from 
the system of neutrality which I had proclaimed, and gave 
rise to erroneous interpretations; but you know that in 
policy one hardly believes in the possibility of a pure, dix- 
interested step. Such is a rapid exposition of the ral 
situation. Let any apprehension, therefore, be dissipated, 
and let confidence be re-established. Why should not conr- 
mercial and industrial affairs assume a new development ’ 
My firm resolution is not to enter into any confiiet in 
which the cause of France should not be based on right 
and justice. What, then, have we to fear? Can a united 
and compact nation, numbering forty millions of souls, 
fear to be drawn into struggles the aim of which she could 
net approve, or be provoked by any menace whatever? 
The first virtue of a people is to have confidence in itself, 
and not allow itaelf to be disturbed by imaginary alarms. 
Let us, then, calmly regard the future in the full conscious- 
nee of our strength as well as in our honorable intentions. 
Let us engage, without exaggerated preoccupations, in the 
development of the germs of the proeperity that Provi- 
dence places in our hand:.” 


FATHER LACORDAIRE ON AMERICAN INSTITU- 
TIONS. 


In a speech just delivered at the French Academy by 
Father Lacordaire on the subject of M. de Tocqueville, the 
eloquent friar said: 

** For the first time M. de Tocqueville saw an industri- 
ous, peaceful, powerful, and re-pectable people pouring 
into vast solitudes the quiet flood of its population. Llow- 
ever, this people was ita own master; it did not recogniz: 
any distinction of birth, and elected its magistrates in «!! 
the degrees of the civil and political hierarshy. Fre a< 
the Indian, civilized as the European, religious without 
acknowledging the superior claims of any worship, thi- 
people presented to an amazed world the living drama 
of the most absolute freedom and of the most complete 

“The American spirit is a religious spirit. It has an 
innate respect for laws; freedom is as dear to it as equal- 
ity. It places the foundation of political freedom in civil 
freedom. 

** This is just the reverse of the spirit by which a great 
portion of the European democracy is carried away rather 
than guided. While the American believes in a soul, in 
God who made it, in ( hrist who eaved it, in the Goepel 
which is the book common both to the soul and to God, 
the European democrat, save some noble exceptions, be- 
lieves only in humanity, a rather fictitious humanity, 
which he has created in a dream. 

“ The same difference existe concerning the laws. The 
American who respects God's law, respects also man’s law, 
and, if he believes it unjust, he reserves to himeelf the 
right of abrogating it, not by violence, but by the peaceful 
and sure means of persuasion that man carries in his inte«!- 
lect, and by the still more powerful means derived from 
his tried devotedness to the cause of justice. For the Eu- 
ropean democrat (I do not speak here of the necessary ex- 
ceptions), law is but a decree originating in force and which 
force can upset; had a whole people given its assent and 
its sanction to it, he professes that a minority, or even a 
single man, hae a right to protest with the sword against 
it, and to tear in the blood a compact which has no other 
— than the impotence of the people to replace it by an- 
other. 

“Finally, gentlemen («aid Father Lacordaire), if wo 
compare results, we will say that American democracy has 
created a great people, religious, powerful. respected, free, 
though not without its trials and perils. European d 
racy has broken the ties which linked the present to the 
past; buried prejudices under ruins; raise? here and there 
a precarious m, stirring the world with events rather 
than renewing it with instisutions. Undisputed master 
of the future, this democracy will lead us, if not instructed 
and regulated, into the frightful alternative of a bottomless 
pit of demagoguism, or of an unchecked despotiem.” _.. 


THE BONAPARTE-PATTERSON CASE. 


The case of Jerome Bonaparte-Patterson va. Prince Na- 
poleon came up for further argument in Paris on the Ist 
instant, and public curiosity was even greater than on the 
first day. M. Berryer replied at length to the address of 
M. Allon, counsel for Prince Napoleon, and M. Allon re- 
sponded. The court then adjourned till Friday, the Sth, 
to hear the Imperial advocate. 


THE EMPEROR'S LADY FRIEND. 

A Paris letter says: “ Madame Castiglione, in her twen- 
ty-third year, is dging of cancer at Passy. The Empress 
Eugénie is thus avenged, for there is no doubt of the Em- 
peror’s truancy in that quarter. Ler loveliness was real- 
ly extraordinary. 


ITALY. 
THE LATEST FROM GAFTA. 


A telegrom, dated Naples, February 4, says: The fire 
of the besieged at Gaeta i- very bri-k, and 1s replied to by 
the Sardinians. A ves«! ktt Gacta last night, eluding 
the vigilance of the Sardinian squadron. The Spani-h 
veacels which were dispatched te Gacta had been repul-ed 
by Admiral Persano. Francis IT, has issued an appeal to 
the Sicilians, offering them the Coastitution of 1812, a Si- 
cilian army and navy, and an entirely separate adminis:- 
tration. He asks of them to give an asylum to a royal 
family, abandoned but-brave, and too weil instructed by 
misfortune 


A telegram dated Turin, 7th, says: At Gaeta within the 
last 36 hours the besiegers have blown up three powder 
magazines and destroyed a side of curtain citadel. 

The garrison has asked an armistice of 48 hours to bury 
the dead. This has been granted by General Cialdini. 
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THE DREAMER AT MOULTRIE. 


Ovr artist has, we ttink, achieved a triumph 
in the picture which we give on the two preceding 
pages., It represents tle dream of a soldier of the 
South Carolina Army uow serving at Fort Moul- 
t?ie—a dream recalliag the memorable scene which 
has rendered the name of 

w is t 
out the world, and 


oft-told tale. 
It was on the 4th June, 1776, that the British 


fleet. commanded by Sir Peter Parker, appeared 
off ie bar at Charleston. General Lee had just 
arrived at that city with a force of Northern men, 
who had been dispatched by General Washington 
to assist in its defense. The First South Carolina 
Regiment, under Colonel Gadsden, was at Fort 
Johnson; Colonel Moultrie commanded a body of 
volunteers in Fort Sullivan, since known as Fort 
Moultrie; Governor Ratledge had command in the 
city. Over three weeks were spent by the British 
in preparations for the attack. At length, on 28th 
Juné, at 19.30 a.s., Sir Peter Parker hoisted the 
aignal of attack on board his flag-ship, the Bristol. 
The whole ficet sailed in, took up a position off the 
end of Sullivan’s Island, and commenced firing on 
the fort. We need hardly explain that Fort Sam- 
ter had not then been built; had it been in exist- 
ence no feet could have occupied the position then 
taken by the British. — 3 

Tbe fire from the ships was warmly returned by 
30 guns in Fort Sullivan, and the garrison, having 
better shelter than the crews of the ships, suffered 
less from the incessent fire. In the mean while, 
General Clinton had landed some 2000 troops on 
Long Island, and attempted to cross over to Sulli- 
van's Island. In this design he wasfoiled by Col- 
onel Thomson, who with a large body of riflemen 
and a few heavy guns commanded the passage, and 
drove back the British every time they made their 
appearance with terrible loss. 

From.eleven isi the morning till nine in the even- 
ing the”battle thns raged, almost witheut inter- 
mission. Until nightfall the fire from Fort Sulli- 
van never slackened, and it was not till then that 
the British fleet, sadly cut up and maimed, slipped 
their cables and sailed out of range. They had 
gained nothing by their enterprise except the loss 
of a large number of good officers and men, while 
to the Americans the victory was of signal value. 

The incident represented by our artist occurred 
in the middie of the action. As the fire became 
hot, a shot from a British ship cut away the flag 
which waved upon the western bastion of Fort 
Sullivan, Jasper leaped upon the parapet, walked 
the whole length of the fort, picked up the flag, 


_ gud in the midst of the fire, and tn sight of the fort 


and the ships, fixed the flag firmly on the bastion. 
fle then ascended to the parapet, and leaped back 
enhurt to his place. 

It will be noticed that our artist depicts Colonel 
Moultrie. in the group defending the Fort. The 
hikeness is a very good one. 


MY AUNT MARCIA. 


My Aunt Marcia was the bravest woman I ever 
anew; i. always seemed to me a pity that she 
should have been obscured by the position of pri- 
vate gentlewoman which fell to her share in the 
deal ‘of life, when she would have come out so 
grandly as a Pucelle @Orleans, or Charlotte Cor- 
day, or Grace Darling, or any other of those few 
heroic women who have had.the chance that the 
rest of us have only sighed for. 

In support of my proposition, let me repeat a few 
of the anecdotes conceruing this beloved aunt, with 
which my peevish childhood could always be be- 
guiled when every other amusement failed. 

Left an orphan at seventeen by the death of the 
mother to whom she was tenderly attached, and 
whose illness had been ameliorated by her un- 
remitting care and affection, my aunt received an 
invitation to spend the winter with an old uncle 
and aunt, proprietors of a lonely country house in 
the wilds of New Jersey. 

The imvitation was accepted, and in the sombre 
twilight of 2 November day my aunt, wearied and 
sad, entered the doors of the gloomy old house. 

Entering, she was shown at once to her apart- 
ment, a large and lonely room in an unoccupied 
wing of the great house ; the fire-place was filled 
with wood of the dryest kind most artistically ar- 
ranged, but apparently the merry flame dared not 
encounter the terrors of the unexplored regions ly- 
ing so black and silent in the great stone chimney 
above, and resolutely turning back to seek human 
companionship; filled the whole room with smoke. 

My aunt threw open a wiodow, and, after breath- 
ing at it for a moment, seized the tongs, and with 
some little effort convinced the cowardly fire that 
his safest course lay in advance, and the flames 
rallying for a united effort rushed tumultuously 
into the heart of the black regions above. 

The visitor then requested that an excuse for her 
fon-appearance below on the score of excessive fa- 
tigue might be offered to her hostess, and that a 
cup of tea and her own maid might be sent to her. 

The housekeeper withdrew, and in a few mo- 
ments the tea appeared, borne by Phyllis. 

Phyllis had nursed my aunt in infancy, had 
shared ‘with her the wearing labors of my grand- 
mother’s iaat illness, and had left all other ties to 
follow hermursting tohernewhome. In compen- 
éation for thia rlevotion the old woman claimed, and 
owas alinwedyuaqueval Liberty of speech and action. 

‘* Oh, Mine Maray,” began she the moment she 
had placed Rertray upon a little stand at her mis- 
tress's efbow, and began to unpack the traveling 


“Mine while I stay, isn’t it, Phyllis?” 
‘| dunno "bout dat, honey. Dem as has got it 


_isn’t sech as will gib'it tip Gaay, nor dey isn’t sech 


as you'll want for compaay.” 
“* What in the world are yon talking of, Phyllis? 
Whe claims the room besides me ?” dt 
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‘* De ghoseses, Miss Maray !” whispered Phyllis 
esetaneiatiel falling back as she spoke, to note the 
expression of her auditor’s face. 

Ab, it is a haunted chamber, is it?” laughed 
my Aunt Marcia. “ And what ghost in particular 
is likely to dispute possession with me?” 

“Dere ain’t nuffin to laugh "bout, chile,” ex- 
claimed the old nurse, somewhat offended at her 
hearer’s obvious incredulity. 

“‘ Dis yer room b’longed to you Grandpa Young, 
an’ dat ver closet am de place where he cut he 
troat, an’ lef’ de blood run all ober de letter he 
wor writin’ to you grandma to tel] her "bout de 
heap o’ money he done los’ at de cards; and ebery 
D you dat, honey—you Grandpa Young 
sets afore de-desk in dere, an’ writes an’ writes at 
dat yer letterswid de blood alluz a streamin’ out 
ob he troat ober de paper; an’ de more he write de 
more de letter ain’t done, an’ nebber will be done, 


cause— 


‘‘ Hush, Phyllis! I don’t wish to hear any such 
stuff, and I should think you would know better 
than to repeat such a story to the grand-daughter 
of that unhappy man. Good-night! I don’t want 
any thing more.” 

‘‘ Laws now, Miss Marsy, honey! don’ you go 
an’ be mad wid ole Phyllis jes’ fer tryin’ to keep 
you from gettin’ scart.” 

‘: No, indeed, nurse; I’m not angry in the least,” 
returned the easily mollified young girl. “But I 
am very tired and sleepy, and want to go to bed, 
and can’t fasten the door inside till you are gone.” 

‘‘ An’ you done go’n’ fer to sleep in dis yer room, 
Miss Marsy !” 

“Certainly. /here—good-night!” 

And without uite knowing how it had been ac- 
complished, P' lis found herself standing outside 
her mistress’: -oom, with the door locked behind 
her. 
To bed my Aunt Marcia went, and to sleep, but 
was awaked about the middle of the night by a 
sort of nightmare, in which she beheld her Grand- 
father Young standing beside her, holding in one 
hand a half-written sheet of paper, and in the other 
a curious old hunting-knife, with which he made 
desperate attempts to cut the throat of his innocent 
descendant. 

My aunt started upright in her bed, and looked 
about the chamber. 

All was quiet; and with a balf-smilc of contempt 
at her vague terror, she was about to sink back and 
compose herself again to sleep, when a faint noise 
arrested her attention. 

Listening closely, she soon determined that the 
sounds originated in the closet pointed out by old 


sage of a bad quill pen over stiff paper, varied at 
intervals by a rustling noise, as if the paper had 
been turned and folded back. 

My aunt listened to these sounds during what 
appeared to her a long interval, and afterward con- 
fessed that she thonght more than once of the un- 
finished letter left by her Grandfather Young, and 
of Phyllis’s tale of the nightly attempts of his ghost 
to complete the melancholy rehearsal of his own 
misdeeds, 

The more she listened, and the more she thought, 
the stronger grew a cowardly inclination to lie 
down, and, pulling the bed-clothes over her head, 
shut out alike mysterious sounds and dismal mem- 
ories ; but just as this inclination reached its height 
my Aunt Marcia threw back the bed-clothes and 
resolutely sprang out of bed. 

‘*T really believe I was getting frightened,” said 
she to herself, as, putting on her dreasing-gown 
and slippers, she went close to the closet-door and 
bent down to listen at the keyhole. 

Certainly the sounds came from within that 
closet, and a nearer approach only confirmed her 
first idea of their nature. 

My aunt hesitated a moment, and then, clench- 
ing her pretty hand, pounded menacinglv upon the 
door, saying, 

“Away with you, whatever you are!” 

The noise ceased ; but something within that 
door, directly opposite my aunt’s hand, pounded a 
response ! 


Knock for knock it mockingly returned, only 
wit) sharper blows than those of a fist—more like 
the bony knuckles of an old man’s hand, perhaps. 

“I’ve stopped your writing, at any rate,” mut- 
tered my Aunt Marcia; “and since you're not 
civil enough to open the door when a visitor 
knocks, I will do it for myself.” 

So, first lighting a candle and stirring the fire to 
a blaze, the undaunted girl looked about for means 
of fulfilling her threat. 

The door was locked and the key gone; but a 
vigorous search soon discovered it buried in dust 
on the top of the door-casing, and in another min- 
ute my aunt threw open the door closed since fifty 
years before. 

As she did so an old pistol, hanging by its lock 
to a nail driven into the door, fell down at her feet. 

My aunt took it up, hung it again upon the nail, 
and gently shook the door. 

“*O—h! it was you that knocked, was it ?” said 
she, gayly; and then, holding the candle above 
her head, she advanced a step or two, and | 
scrutinizingly around the place. 

It was a little room, with a fire-place at one end 
and a window at the other. 

In the middle stood a great arm-chair, beside a 
table littered with papers, rently the former 
contents of a writing-desk which lay open beside 
them, still containing a few old letters, receipts, 
and the like. As my aunt bent down to look at 
them, the papers in the desk rustled vehemently, 
as if stirred by an invisible hand. Seizing an old 
quill pen from the great pewter inkstand, where it 
stood like a ruined ligh€-house beside an empty sea, 
she began tossing out the papers, and soon discov- 
ered the cause of the disturbanee in the shape of a 
nest of very young mice, whose mother had proba- 
bly deserted them at the opening of the door. 

AE: My aunt stood a few momitints looking fixedly at 
the little creatures, who blinked back at her with 
their black, bead-like eyes, — 


“ Yes, yes, my dears,” said she, at length, “I 


Phyllis, and resembled closely the scratching pas-. 


see it all now. It was you, snuggling about in 
your paper bed, that made the rustling, and your 
mamma's little feet pattering over these letters on 
the table that did the writing. I'll seé you again 
to-morrow, but now good-night.” 

With these words my Aunt Marcia shut the 
closet door, blew out her candle, got into bed and 
went directly to sleep, nor did she wake again till 
Phyllis and the sunshine invaded her chamber to- 

ther. 

o That very morning the unfortunate mice were 
expelled from their snug quarters, the papers were 
locked up in the old desk and banished to the gar- 
ret, the table and chair sent after them, and the 
little room with much scrubbing, dusting, carpet- 
ing, and general rearrangement, converted into a 
pretty dressing-closet, before whose cozy fire my 
aunt seated herself that night, while Phyllis, brush- 
ing her young mistress’s long hair, expatiated on 
the courage she had shown in laying “de ghose o’ 
Grandpa Young.” 

It was but a few nights after this, however, that 
my aunt was again awakened by a very peculiar 
sound, and one still more alarming in its nature 
than the ghostly pen scratching. 

It proceeded apparently from the huge unfin- 
ished garret, and seemed near the spot directly 
over my aunt’s chamber, where the contents of the 
dressing-room had been bestowed ; but no mouse 
could ever have occasioned the startling combina- 
tion of sound which in the middle of the night had 
roused my aunt from sleep. 

First was heard a harsh, grating noise, like the 
passage of some heavy substance over a rough sur- 
face—-then the clanking of a chain—then a riolent 
fall, accompanied by a wild, shrill cry of pain—and 
then a pause of a few seconds—after which the 
whole was repeated in exact routine. 

My aunt listened to all this for some time, and 
then determined to investigate the matter. 

Her first impulse was to summon the assistance 
of the servants, but with her band upon the bell 
she paused. 

‘“‘They will only be frightened to death, and 
won't help me a bit,” said she to herself. ‘‘I will 
go up alone.” 

A few minutes after my aunt stood in the great 
dismal garret, looking and listening for the mid- 
night disturber of her slumbers. 

A low clanking of the chain directed her to the 
spot where he lurked, and in a moment the mystery 
lay unraveled before her. 

The garret, like many others in old country 
houses, was only floored in the centre, while at the 
sides the great beams lay bare, divided by the lath 
and plaster of the ceilings below. 

Upon one of these beams Isaac, the ‘‘ boy” of the 
establishment, had set a musk-rat trap with its 
chain attached, first baiting it with cheese, in the 
hope of catching one of the rats whose nightly 
revela disturbed his slumbers in a little room par- 
titioned off the end of the garret. 

The experiment had succeeded, much to the dis- 
comfiture of a patriarchal rat who had ventured 
into the trap, nibbled at the cheese, and, becoming 
suspicious, had turned to fly, when the trap spring- 
ing had canght him firmly by the tail. 

Then commenced for the poor fellow fhat painful 
journey, probably toward his home, whose éclat 
had roused my aunt. 

First, he dragged the trap across the ridges of 
plaster—then climbed with it the next beam, while 
the chain in turn rattled across the intervening 
space—then traversing the beam he plunged dowr 
the opposite side draguing trap, chain, and all after 
him—and so aggravating the pain he was already 
suffering as to elicit the shrill cry of pain, and ne- 
cessitate the succeeding pause before recommenc- 
ing his journey. 

‘Poor fellow!” said my aunt, softly, as with 
might and main she forced open the trap and set 
free the luckless captive, who sprang away with- 
out a “Thank you.” 

I am not now writing my Aunt Marcia’s biogra- 
phy, but only trying to prove the assertion of her 
bravery with which I started. I must therefore 
pass over the romantic incidents attending her 
courtship and marriage, and merely state that four 
years after the events just narrated she had be- 
come the wife of a lawyer of considerable eminence, 
and the mistress of the gloomy old Grange, where 
she had firat come as visitor to her uncle and aunt, 
remained as their adopted daughter, and finally as 
their heiress assumed her present position. 

Mr. Apthorpe, my aunt’s husband, was much 
away from home attending the sessions of the Oir- 
cuit Court, and transacting legal business in the 
cities of his own and even neighboring States. My 
aunt was thus left very much alone. 

It was during one of these absences of Mr. Ap- 
thorpe that his wife sat in her summer parlor, with 
doors and windows all open, busily engaged in 
sewing. 

She was very light-hearted that morning, and 
hummed a merry tune as she bent over her work ; 
for she was thinking of the coming time when she 
should no longer be alone during her husband's 
absence, and of the pretty garment she was so 
busily stitching—one of many destined to adorn 
the expected guest. 

The last stitch was set, and the Jast notes of the 
song were trilling over the lips of the happy young 
wife, when a long shadow fell athwart the sun- 
shine at her feet; and a wild white face, framed in 
black elf-lovks, was thrust over her shoulder, and 
stared with a malicious grin full into her eyes. 

“ Did ever you hear of Peter Sibley ?” asked the 
white lips in a hissing whisper. 

My aunt had heard of Peter Sibley, and the 
whole of his black story flashed acrdss her mind. 
He was a ruffian who, the year before, had stolen 
into a house in a neighboring town, found a wo- 
man sitting alone at her work, and had brutally 
murdered her before robbing the house of the rich 
booty it contained. 

He had been captured some months after, tried, 
and condemned, and was at that moment confined 
in the jail at Trenton, awaiting the day of his exe- 
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My Aunt Marcia felt this story, bat, had not 
time to think it, before she moved her. chair half 
round so as to face the intruder, and fixing her- 
eyes calmly upon him, said, steadily, 

“Yes, I have heard of Peter Sibley. Are you 
?” 


‘* No, I’m his brother. One was taken, and the 
other was left—the other was left,” muttered the 
stranger, hiding behind him something, which my 
aunt felt sure was the sharp hatchet she had used 
that morning in trimming her rose-bushes and left 
upon the veranda. 

She moved her chair again, so as to face her 
visitor more fully ; for as he spoke he had edged 
round toward her back. 

**Why in the world didn’t you run, Aunt Mar- 
cia?” asked I once at this point im the story. 

“ For several reasons, my dear. One was, that I 
neyer had run away from any thing, and did not 
like to begin the habit; another was, that I felt 
sure the moment I showed the least cowardice that 
hatchet would be buried in my brain; and the third 
was that, though not in the least frightened, I felt 
a little giddy, and could not rely upon myself to 
stand up with that dignity which I should wish to 
preserve in such company.” 

“So my aunt sat still, and tried to hold the stran- 
ger’s eyes with hers ; but this she found impossible ; 
and in his wild and fluctuating glances she read a 
confirmation of the suspicion of bis sanity, which 
had already crossed her mind. 

This suspicion had barely crossed my aunt's 


| mind before she determined. to act upon it, and, 


assuming the authoritative manner most likely to 
impress him, she demanded, sternly : 

““If you are his brother, why don’t you carry 
him the governor's pardon, that has been waiting 
this week and more for a messenger ?” 

‘* Pardon—pardon for Peter Sibley—oh yes, he'll 

be pardoned, and then be can come out and go along 
with me to find more women. Where is the par- 
don? Give it to me.” 
_ “It isn’t here,” said my aunt, sharply. ‘You 
ought to know that such papers are not left in the 
care of women. My husband is a lawyer, and he 
has it down at his office in the village—down that 
way.” 

“Yes, yes, the lawyers keep the papers—the 
lawyer’s got the pardon. I'll go carry it, and 
then Peter Sibley and I will come and see you 
together.” 

With a cunning laugh the maniac darted from 
the room, and a moment after my aunt saw him 
running at full speed in the direétion of the village. 

Half an hour later two keepers called at the 
house to inquire for the fugitive. They were 
shown into the parlor where sat my aunt, a new 
piece of sewing in her hand and a quiet serenity 
upon her brow. 

She received them graciously, and in answer to 
their inquiries briefly related her interview with 
the lunatic, then bowed them out with as digni- 
fied a composure as if that terrible episode in her 
morning’s occupation had not occurred. 

Before night the poor madman (who, by-the- 
way, was not in the least related to Peter Sitley) 
was safely again in custody, and my aunt never 
heard of him again. 

A few months elapsed and Mrs. Apthorpe was 
ill in bed, with the little expected stranger be- 
side her. 

It was cold weather now, and her lodging had 
beev changed from the room up étairs to the sunny 
bedroom below, where her old uncle and aunt had 
always slept, and where they had died within a 
week of each other. 

Opposite the foot of my aunt's bed a door opened 
into the sitting-room ; opposite this again was a 
door between the sitting-room and the long hall, 
with the great front door at the end of it, still in 
the same line of vision. 

But in this cold December night, at half past 
twelve o'clock, all the doors were shuty.though 
none of them were locked, and my Aun¢,Marcia lay 
awake feeling very sorrowful, for her poor old 
Phyllis was dying aLove stairs, and she was unable 
to go and bid her faithful old friend and servant 
good-by. 

She , however, sent the skillfal nurse from 
her own bedside, with directions not to leave Phyl- 
lis while she temained alive. Refusing to allow 
any of the servants to stay beside her, my aunt 
remained alone, waiting for news of her humble 
friend’s last moments. 
| Suddenly, while with strained attention she lay 
gs for any sound in the silent house, she dis- 

incily heard the great brass latch of the outer 
door slowly raised, and the door swing open, strik- 
ing the wall behind. 

No footfall followed; but a moment after the 
latch of the sitting-room slowly moved, and that 
door in turn swung open. 

My aunt listened with intense earnestness. Sure- 
ly not the lightest footstep crossed the floor of the 
sitting-room ; but the latch of herown door moved, 
rose slowly , descended, and the door swinging noise- 
lessly open, showed through the dark vista of the 
hall the frosty glitter of the wintry sky. 

By the flickering tirelight my aunt could plainly 
see the vacant door-way ; could see so far into the 
darkness beyond as to feel sure that no humaer 
hand had unclosed those doors. af 

‘Who is there ?” asked she, after an expectant 


pause. 


No response. 

“« Phyllis, is that you come to bid me good-by ? 
If so, let me see you or hear you speak J” said she 
again, for my aunt, though utterly fearless, was 8 
firm believer in supernatural appearances. 

But her appeal remained unanswered; and »ftes 
& pause she repeated, impatiently, 

*“ Who's there? Spéak! .or close the doors ano 
go away!” 

Me-e-w!” replied gentle voice, as Minnie, 
the white cat, leaped upon the bed and lay down 
at her mistress’sfeet. 

Half an hour after, when the nurse stole Gown 
to see how her charge was faring, she found my 
aunt, the baby, and the cat all fast asleep, wit 
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the chill December air whistling through the room, 
for my aunt had refrained fro wing for any one 
to close the doors, lest she should disturb the las 
moments of her dying-servant. 

It was not till the next day that my aunt learn- 
ed, through the nurse’s inquiries in the kitchen, 
that Minnie had been in the habit of opening the 
doors (unless the outer oné was bolted) by jump- 
ing up, putting éne paw through the bow, and the 
other on the thumb-piece of the latch, and then 
dropping down and leaving the door to swing open 
of its own accord, or, if necessary, giving it an im- 
petus by squeezing her body into the crack. 

It was in this same bedroom, about a year later, 
that the last proof of my aunt’s courage which I 
propose to relate took place. 

My ungle had just returned from Newark, bring- 
ing with him a large sam of money, the proceeds 
of several heavy bills intrasted to him for collec- 
tion by a client in a neighboring town, who was to 
call and receive his money on the following day. 
Meanwhile it was lodged in a secretary standing in 
the bedroom. 

After tea, on the evening of his return, Mr. Ap- 
thorpe, having some letters to write, went down to 
his office, leaving his wife in the sitting-room, sing- 
ing her baby to sleep. 

This pleasant duty accomplished, she stepped 
softly into the bedroom, and laying the little boy 
in his crib, drew the coverings ovér him. But the 
night was cold, and the tender mother fancied her 
dariing not warm enough, so went to the large 
clothes-press opening into her bedroom for an ad- 
ditional blanket. 

This she found had been placed upon a high 
shelf, and in the effort to reach it she unconscious. 
ly grasped a long cloak hanging near with such 
force as to bring it to the floor. 

Carrying out the blanket and spreading it over 
her boy, my aunt returned to pick up the cloak, 
and in stooping to do this saw close besidg her the 
foot and part of the leg of a man whose hod and 
body were still concealed by the garments hanging 
on the wall, although his retreat had been so ma- 
terially injured by the fall of the cloak as to lead to 
his discovery. 

My aunt confessed that for a moment her heart 
stood still, ahd the song she had been murmuring 
died upon her lips; but by the time she+had regained 
her feet she was able to account for the pause by 
saying, peevishly, aloud, 

‘* Theres; now, the loop is broken, and I can’t 
hang it up again.” , 

Then, throwing the cloak upon a chest close by, 
she went carelessly out, leaving the closet door a 
little ajar. 

Standing beside her baby’s crib, her back to the 
door lest the robber should read her face, my aunt 
considered her position. 

My uncle had told her not to expect him home 
till near midnight. Isaac, the house-boy, had gone 
to the village on an errand. The nurse had re- 
ceived permission to spend the evening with a 
friend, and no one remained within except herself 
and the cook, busy in the distant kitchen. 

It would have been easy for my unt to snatch 
the baby from his crib and rush ou of the house, 
leaving the robber tg quietly collec his booty and 
escape before she could send any . ne to prevent 
him; but this course did not satisfy her. 

She preferred to remain and guard the property 
intrusted to her husband’s care, even at some risk 
to her own life. 

She, however, considered that the robber, know- 
ing the unprotected state of the house, might reason- 
ably argue, if she remained alone, that he should 
run less risk in murdering her, completing his rob- 
bery, and escaping before her husband’s return, 
than in waiting for night, when his operations, 
however carefully carried on, would be liable to 
arouse Mr. Apthorpe. 

Just as my Aunt Marcia reached this point in her 
argument the baby stirred uneasily, and partially 
awoke. 

Bending over the crib his mother began rocking 
vehemently, and singing the very same song so , 
abruptly broken off a*few minutes before. But 
though she rocked, and though she sung, the baby 
grew more and more uneasy; for his mother, while 
apparently trying in every way to pacify him, was 
in reality using every quiet means,in her power to 
arouse him, until at last the little fellow, thorough- 
ly awake, began screaming lustily. 

“ Poor little darling,” said the well-pleased mo- 
ther, lifting him out of his erib, “does his little 
stomach ache? Mamma is sure it does, or he. 
never would cry soloud. He shall have a bath.” 

Stepping to the bell she pulled it gently, and 
when the cook appeared, said, calmly, 

“ Molly, Lam afraid the baby is very sick. Bring 
up some hot water for a bath, as quickly as you 
can.” 

‘Yes, Ma'am,” replied the unsuspicious Molly ; 
and in a few minutes mistress an@maid had Mas- 
ter Herbert in the water, rubbing and scrubbing 
him vigorously, while the poor little boy, tired, 
sleepy, and vexed, repaid their exertions by re- 
doubled screams. 

“ Has Isaac come in yet ?” asked my aunt, care- 
lessly, as Molly at last took the baby out of his 
bath and laid him on bis mother’s iap. 

“Not yet, Malam; but it is nine o’clock, he 
won't be out mach longer.” 

_ “IT shall send him to the doetor's for some med- 
icine as soon as he does come,” remarked my aunt. 
‘The poor child needs something very much.” 

“ Sha’n't I try to put him, asleep, Ma’am—you 
must be very tired ?” asked Molly, longing to es- 
cape to the kitchen. 

“ Yes, Molly, I wish you would,” said my aunt, 
who knew full well that nothing would be surer to 
keep Master Herbert awake than placing him in 
unaccustomed hands. 

So Molly walked and sung, the baby cried and 
fretted, and my aunt enacted steadily the part she 
had set herself, until clumping feet upon the gar- 
den-walk, and the banging of the back door an- 
hounced the return of the boy. 

There is Isaac, Molly,” said my aunt. ‘Call 


him into the sitting-room, while I write a note to 
the doctor for what I want.” 

The cook left the room, and presently returned 
with Isaac, who stood beside the oor while his 
mistress hurriedly wrote, 

“There is a man hiding in my closet, close beside the 
linen chest. Bring help, and come quickly, for God's sake. 

“ Magcta.” 

“There, Isaac, take this to Doctor Winslow, 
and wait for the medicine he is to put up,” said 
my aunt, in a clear distinct voice; and as the boy 
left the room she turned carelessly into the ~~ 
room. The next moment, however, she ’ 
quickly, 

‘There, I didn’t give him any money, and Mr. 
Apthorpe hates to have bills brought in for these 
little things.” 

“Won't I run after him, Ma’am ?” asked Molly, 
offering her the baby. 

** No, I'll go—he hasn’t left the house,” said my 
aunt, hurrying out. 

Isaac indeed was but just opening the back door, 
when, to his great bewilderment, his mistress over- 
taking him grasped him fiercely by the arm, and 
said, sternly, 

“* Isaac, my life and that of others, depends upon 
your speed and faithfulness. Take that note to 
your master as quickly as you can reach him—ask 
him to read it immediately, and then wait for his 
orders. If hes not at his office, go to Mr. Benson’s 
or Mr. Pierce’s, and ask one of them to read it. 
Go now—run !” 

“There, Molly, you may give me the baby now,” 
said my aunt, cheerfully, as she re-entered the bed- 
room. You may make up his little bed again, and 
pick up these things about the room.” 

« Little Herbert, soothed in his mother’s arms, soon 
fell asleep, and before Molly had completed the 
multifarious tasks assigned her by her mistress, 
the front door opened sharply, and a moment after, 
Mr. Apthorpe, followed by two of his friends, ap- 
peared at the door of the bedroom, and obeying a 
nod from my aunt, proceeded without a word to 
the closet, from whence, after a momentary scuffle 
and the harmless discharge of the robber’s pistol, 
they dragged a great black-headed roflian, whe 
scowled defiance on all around, but chiefly on my 
aunt, whose agency in his capture he evidently sus- 
pected. 

“ Yes, my man,” said my Aunt Marcia, coolly 
answering his menacing stare; ‘‘yes,it wasf. I 
saw you when I came into the closet to pick up the 
cloak. If ygu had been wise you would have 
killed "me then, secured the money, and made off 
at once.” 

“P’r’aps so; but folks doesn’t alluz know wots 
fer their own good,” returned the fellow, sullenly, 
as he was led away. 


Here I will pause, not for lack of material, for 
anecdotes of my Aunt Marcia might be multiplied 
almost ad infinitum, embracing every period of life, 
from her eccentric childhood to the kindly old age, 
which has not yet, thank God! found its limit. 

But I refrain: for enough has been said to prove 
my proposition, if it be capable of proof; and I end 
as I began, with the simple assertion that my Aunt 
Marcia stands at the  .ad ef all the brave wemen 
whom I ever knew. 


SNAKE STORIES. 


Ir was some weeks before snakes creeped again 
into my thoughts. This next time I was in the lax- 
urious library of a New York magnate, in a house 
whose splendor literally blazed in comparison with 
the starved, impoverished palaces of Genoa, Rome, 
or Venice. I was in the stripling world, and was 
with a man at whose bidding the winged messages 
to Paris or Peru and the Stock Exchange couriers 
flew ‘‘du Péroujusqu’s Rome.” There were bronzes 
on the buffet, and golden clocks to “tick off” Time’s 
account. 

My friend Mr. Vanderpurmp—for he was a Dutch 
merchant born in a quaint Spanish house in Am- 
sterdam—turning, as he talked to me about snakes, 
lay in a long red and blu@ hammock. made of aloe 
thread netted by an Indian of Guatemala, with one 
leg not ungracefully hanging over its margin— 
Vanderpump, pares one of those fiery Trichi- 
nopoly cheeroofs which have ventilating straws in- 
serted through their centres—harangued me pleas- 
antly about certain deserted gold mines of the 
Spaniards, which it would take no great time, he 
said, by dint of Indian tradition, to rediscover ; 
from this subject he wandered on, by many pleas- 
ant, devious by-paths of converse, to the subject 
of certain snakes of enormous size supposed to ex- 
ist in ‘‘ tarns” or small lakes among a certain range 
of mountains in South America. 

I reused up at this, and prepared to listen. Van- 
derpump then — rolling round in his hammock, 
which, stretching from either wall, drooped down 
and swung within two or three feet of the ground 
—<drew several yards of the colored netting over 
him as if for warmth, and prepared to pour out 
upon me his ‘* winged words.” 

He told me that many Indians and hunters had 
assured him that they had seen these enormous 
snakes. ‘They were twice as large as boa con- 
strictors, and ‘were generally discerned bathing 
themsefves in the mountain lakes, where it was 
supposed they came to feed on the fish. They 
had, however, never yet been killed or found dead, 
nor was it known on what they usually fed, or 
where they lived. He (Vanderpump), being a 
liberal in science as in politics, saw no reason to 
doubt that a few specimens of some extinct Py- 
thonic race of serpents might still be existing 
among those rarely-trodden mountains. Races of 
animals had died out of particular countries in 
our own time. The dodo wasaninstance. Even 
in the sea-serpent many sensible people retained a 
belief. 

If the boa constrictor, that can battle with a buf- 
falo or an alligator, and swallow a deer, antlers 
and all, were to become extinct to-day, to-morrow, 


but for printed records, there would be people found 
to deny that such a monster had ever existed. 
Because a certain creature had not yet been clas- 
sitied by stay-at-home zoologists, that was no proof, 
he urged, it did not exist. The mammoth was 
wonderful, and its skeleton bad been found ; where- 
as the backbone of a large snake presents little re- 
sistance to the violent extremes of South American 
climate. 

I asked Vanderpump, who I knew had dabbled 
in medicine, whether, in the course of his South 
American travels, he had tried to discover new 
and valuable drugs, and, above all, any specific for 
snake bites? 

He said, oscillating himself with lazy grandeur, 
that he had; he had several times in Nicaragua 
and Guatemala been on the brink of great discov- 
eries. He had once been presented with an herb, 
which the peons told him was a certain cure for 
small-pox, but he tried it on one of his own Span- 
ish servants who was ill, and it proved useless. 
The plant seemed a remedy only to the Indian 
constitution and in the Indian-climate. There 
was, however, one pulverized herb which the peons 
used as snuff in cases of low fever, by which he 
had himself been cured when dangerously ill. Yet 
he had tried in vain to obtain a specimen of it; all 
offers of money were refused. They would not 
even gather it, except at night, for fear of being 


seen. 

‘¢ And why all this precaution, this dog-in-the- 
manger caution ?” 

Because the Indians said that when the white 
man used one of their medicines it lost all its vir- 
tue. It had been so with jalap and with Peruvian 
bark. They were therefore determined to keep 
this wonderful diaphoretic and sudatory to them- 
selves. He dried leaves of every herb and tree he 
could find in the neighborhood, yet in vain. In 
all his searehes he never discovered a specific 
against snake bites. On the contrary, so much 
was a certain sort of snake dreaded there, that, .if 
one was killed, all the people of the neighborhood 
would go out and solemnly barn the bedy to ashes, 
for fear of any life being left in it. 

Vanderpump then went on to tell me of his hav- 
ing been once bitten, on the bank of a river, by a 
snake that had crept into an eel-hole. But this 
bite ended with a mere slight inflammation, and 
he supposed that the virus must have been neu- 
tralized by the water; or, more likely, the aggress- 
ive snake was a harmless one. 

I had not many snake stories of my own ex- 
perience to exchange with Vanderpump in return ; 
but what I had I told without broidery or lace- 
work of imagination. I described how an ecceii- 
tric friend of mine, first an officer, then a clergy- 
man, and a conscientious man in both capacities, 
with whom I gpent several pleasant summers, used 
to delight in taming the harmless snakes common 
in English hedgerows. He kept them by day in 
his pocket or hat, by night in a bandbox in the 
room I slept in; and well I remember the tremen- 
dous round and round scramble ene morning, when 
one of them swallowed whole a large frog, which 
had been shut up with him for his consumption. 

From this I harmlessly episoded into an account 
of a pretty peasant girl in Normandy whom I had 
seen twine live lizards lightly between the heavy 
lustrous black folds of her tiara of hair, where they 
glowed like coils of living emerald. I then (just 
as coffee came up like so much smoking incense) 
asked Vanderpump if it was really true that trav- 
eling quacks made a living by killing rattlesnakes 
for their fat ? 

He said it was indeed; that snake fat was ex- 
cellent for sprains and bruises, and had been used 
in such cases, for centuries, by the Indians. 

It was some days after I parted from Vander- 
pump, and I was on the Mississippi on the burri- 
cane-deck of a first-class racing steamer; my feet 
were on planks covered with leaf lead to prevent 
the wood sparks charring them. Above us and 
behind us rose the glazed tower of a pilot-house. 
I was seated on an arm-chair, side by side with 
my dear friend Captain Vaughan, skipper of a Cali- 
fornia steamer. From this “ coign of vantage” we 
looked down on the brown turbid river, on the pel- 
icans, and on the brown sand-bars. 

The crumbling banks of the great river were, 
mere wrecks of fallen cotton-trees, and here and 


‘there were visible the white huts of the “ negro 


quarter” of a cotton plantation. On the long spit 
of the nearest sand-bar lay a putrid lump which 
had once been a bullock, and, tumbling over and 
fighting for it, were swarming masses of turkey 
buzzards. . 


Again our converse fell.on snakes. Apropos of | 


some remarks on the great floods which are almost 
periodical on this great fickle river, the captain, 
bending his astute yet kindly eyes on me, told me 
how once, during one of those great inundations 
that reach-for miles, when all the stream was alive 
with drifts of broken steamboats, fallen trees, cot- 
ton bales, and here and there dead men, he was in 
a steamboat at Napoleon, at the mouth of the Ar- 
kansas River, when a backwoodsman came on board 
with a huge dead rattlesnake gwisted round him. 
He had found it, he told the marveling passengers, 
floating on a black locust-tree which the river had 
undermined and washed down from its banks. 
These floods, said Vaughan, destroy a great many 
snakes, and the snakes have a great dread of the 
floods. 
The Captain then went on to describe, when a 
prairie is on fire, the terror, anguish, and fury of 
the snakes. Some hunters even said that at those 
times they bit themselves, and so died before the 
fire could reach them. They seemed thoroughly 
conscious of the danger. But this story of their 
suicide the Captain doubted, because he had him- 
self once caught a very large rattlesnake, taken it 


home, and tied it to a suspended washing cord, | 


where it could biss and move but do no harm, for 
he had slipped a piece of stick into its mouth and 
tied it like a bit, with a string behind its head, 
There he fed and kept it for some days; but the 
snake, even when it had its head free, never at- 


tempted to bite itself, As to the popular notion | 


that in times of danger the mother snake opened 
its mouth and let the voung ones run down into its 
stomach for shelter, he believed that it merely 
originated in finding live snakes in the stomachs 


of others, which had, perhaps, swallowed them for, 


food. 

I then inquired of the Captain if he had ever 
used eau de luce for snake bites, and if he knew 
what it was? He said, smiling, that eau de luce 
was a mere quack name for compound tincture of 
ammonia, and that, undoubtedly, it was a good 
thing; but he had known an old slave suck the 
bites with great success, and with perfect impunity 
to himself. 

| asked the Captain if snakes were gregarious? 
The Captain—after pointing to an alligator which 
was just floating past, looking as like a dead tree 
as a thing well could—went on to say that, though 
not generally gregarious, he thought several often 
selected the same places to hibernate: as he him- 
self once had found more than a score under a fell- 
ed live-oak tree he had to move with a gang of 
lumberers. He chopped them up with his axe as 
small as mince-meat in no time, he could tell me! 
He had also a story of a narrow escape he had had 
in the lower range of the Rocky Mountains. Here 
the Captain pulled out his pocket-book and showed 
me a plan of the place which he bad made at the 
time, as that part of the range had never before 
been trodden by white man. I put the story in 
the first person, and try to give it the effect of the 
Captain’s manner: 

“T had been,” he said, “ prospecting all day for 
minerals, and had found some copper and lead, and 
some curious sulphur springs of, | believe, a unique 
kind; and, coming back to my camp, had lit my 
fire, and cooked some deer meat; then, quite tired 
out, looked round to select a convenient and shel- 
tered place on which to sleep. I chose out, at last,’ 
a place under a high crumbly-looking rock, not far 
from my fire, and, loading my rifle, first bandag- 
ing the lock and slipping it into my Mackintosh- 
case to guard it from the damp, I wrapped myself 
like a mummy in my Mackinaw blanket and lay 
down under the rock to sleep: intending to rise 
early and push fast, to overtake my men, who 
were a day’s march ahead looking after bears. 

“I had a bad night, for rats or something or 
other kept passing over me, and half waking me. 
About the gray of the morning I roused myself 
from that sort of torpid, paralyzed sense of endur- 
ance that a prolonged nightmare throws you in, 
and rose up on my elbow to see if my logs were 
quite burned out, or if there was, perhaps, enough 
fire left to warm me some coffee, for the night had 
been frosty and cold. I looked, and to my horror 
saw a writhing heap of about thirty rattlesnakes 
coiled or moving round the brands of my fire. I 
had been sleeping under a rock which was per- 
forated by their holes, and my fire had drawn them 
out by ite alluring warmth. It was these snakes 
I had felt moving over me in my long nightmare. 

‘* Loramussy, mister! How quick I did geton 
my feet, sure; and as I ran off, [ hanged with my 
rifle right among them, just to give them a sort of 
parting blessing. But what harm I did to them 
I never knew, for I did not care much to go back 
to that hive of rattlesnakes.” 

Thanking the Captain for his story, I reminded 
him that, in the prairies, rattlesnakes became gre- 
garious from their habit of occupying the holes of 
the prairie dogs, first eating their landlords—a most 
ungenerous return for the shelter afforded them, 

The Captain said that deer were very much 
afraid of the rattlesnakes; but that sometimes an 
old buck would face them, and leaping on them, 
crush them by a succession of bounds and jumps. 
Dogs, too, would sometimes face them, and acquire 
a habit of seizing them at the back of the head; 
but, if once bitten, the dogs lost all courage after- 
ward, 

The very same week of this conversation with 
the Captain, in perusing the Memphis Datly Ava- 
lanche, | met with a singular snake story, and as 
my chapter is necessarily a mere st of 
and the story is too good to “ whistle down the 
wind,” I will tell it here. It had reference to = 
shrewd Yankee smuggler, who, having lately te 
pass some prohibited article into Canada, prepared 
a large box pierced with holes, and divided in two 
horizontally by a movable tray. Below the 
he placed his tabooed goods, above he coiled a live- 
ly rattlesnake, then be locked and ¢orded the whole, 
and took it boldly to the frontier custom-house. 

“Any thing to declare? Any tobacco?” said 
the custoin-house. 

“No,” said the Yankee; “ only ‘ notions.’” 

“Open the box,” said the custom-house, 

The Yankee handed the key. 


Custom-house opened it with mechanical quick+ 
ness, and, starting back with a roar at seeing the 


lifted mischievous, hissing head of the snake, 


clapped down the lid again, and slammed it with a 
click. There was no more examination of that box 


at the custom-house. 


FORT TAYLOR, KEY WEST. 


IN our Jast number we published « view of Fort 
Jefferson, Key West, one of the two forts which 
command the mouth of the Gulf of Mexico. We 


now publish, on page 140, a view of Fort Taylor, 


the other fort, which, like Fort Jefferson, is a work 
Fort Taylor is commanded by 
Captain Brannan, U.8.A., who was breveted for 


of great strength. 
his gallantry at Chapultepec, in the Mexican war. 


Captain Hunt, of the s, is in charge of 

the construction armament of 
the fort consists of 178 guns, as follows: — 
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A LIFE STORY. 
I 


In haste I call’d him the light word 
That darken'd life forever ; 

My pallid face nor moved nor stirr’d— 
His lips but one short quiver. 

Hle gave me that long yearning look, 
And spake: “If sach I be”— 

And all his frame a shudder shook— 
‘‘T am not fit for thee.” 


If. 
2 aever met again—until 
Long years had swept away: 
His face was cold, and calm, and still— 
My hair was tinged with gray. 
Upon his arm a lady hung— 
His voice was kind and free: 
He did not know the blood-drops wrung 
From my heart's agony. 


Ill. 


We met but once again—the day 
On which my darling died. 

His wife and child had pass’d away: 
I bade farewell to pride. 

We met—my face to his he drew— 
He call’d me by my name: 

And in his dying hour we knew 
Our love bad been the same. 


THE MAZED FIDDLER. 


**I came to this place a man of thirty, and I am 
sixty now. When I came here, the prettiest girl 
for many a mile round was Mary Lee. You have 
seen our North Devon girls—dark eyes, dark hair, 
and ready speech? Mary had all this, and she 
had more; she had the bearing of a bern lady, so 
that, though our folks are plain and rough, no one 
ever dreamed of uttering a coarse jest before Mary 
Lee. Her father, a small farmer, had left her 
tolerably well to do; and the old maiden aunt 
with whom ‘she lived had been to her a very mo- 
ther. You will suppose that she had many lovers. 
In a manner she had; every lad in Coombetown 
felt a kind of pride in her; but she was ‘ grand- 
like’—there was something about her which rather 
awed than invited them, and only John Hamlyn 


had any reason to hope for her hand. He lives 
next door still—a plain old sailor now, but in years 
gone by as fine and daring a fellow as breathed 
along the coast. Like Mary, he was sufficiently 
rich; that is, his father had owned two or three 
small coasters, and, dying, left them to his only 
son. Mary and he had grown up side by side, 
and always there was a quiet kind of affection be- 
tween them. There was more than that, one'wild 
winter morning when John was brought speechless 
and bleeding into the village, and Mary hearg how, 
in the tempest of the night before, he had manned 
a boat, pushed off to a large brig that had struck 
upon the Tangle Rock in the offing, and saved the 
lives of some of her crew at the imminent peril of 
hisown, A spar had struck him during his work, 
and there was a great ghastly wound in his head. 
Dr. Woodbury met the men as they silently brought 
John Lamlyn up the steep path from the pier, and 
saw him carried to his house; and Mary, going 
home, knelt down beside her bed, burst into wild 
tears, then into prayers as wild, and felt, for the 
first time, as if she really loved the great strong 
sailor. Ie recovered slowly ; some traces of the 
wound indeed remained, but he could have had, I 
think, no scars more glorious, and ere long he 
hoped to bring Mary home as his wife. 

‘* Unfortunately for her, unfortunately for John, 
there was a lad in the village who had genius, and, 
alas! who knew it. Willy Basset was but a poor 
young fisherman—not a strong one, not even a 
brave one; but one of singular parts. If I was 
too partial to him, and if my praises helped to turn 
his head and fill him with the demon of vanity, 
may God forgive me. I did all for the best. Suf- 
fice it, that whatever time he could steal from the 
drudgery of his daily life was given partly to the 
books [ lent him, and partly to practicing npon an 
old violin which had belonged to his father, the 
village fiddler. 

“John Hamlyn passed the cottage where he 
lived one day, and heard him playing. ‘ Willy 
Basset, lad,’ cried the big curly-haired John, ‘it 
seems to me you might spend your time better 
than in fiddling, with your poor old mother bed- 
ridden at home! There’s the herring-hawks off 
the bay, man, and the shoal will be round the head 
before you finish Bobbing Joan. Out to the boats, 
Willy!’ Willy looked up, and was about to an- 
swer angrily; but John looked alarmingly big. 
Said Willy: ‘It is very generous of you, John 
Hamlyn, to talk of my mother’s poverty. You are 
richer than we, I know; but you need not remind 
us of it!’ These were 
mean, false, coward- 
ly words of his: but 
John—placable John 
—felt as if he had spo- 
ken too roughly, and 
held out his hand. 
Willy refused it, and 
turned away. from 
that hour, as ? fear, 
he often thought how 
he could best injure 
the strong prosperous 
fellow who had re- 
minded him of his 
duty. 

“Weare a musical 
race down here. Ma- 
ry Lee had this pas- 
sion almost to excess, 
and sang with singu- 
lar sweetness. One 
evening, at my house, 
she had been singing 
some of her quaint 
old songs, when Wil- 
ly Basset came up to 
return some of my 
books. He sat down, 
and I asked him to 
play a tune or two, 
as he often would 
when he came to see 
me. As yet he was 
but a poor, player, 
though alrgady he 
gave some faint prom- 
ise of that wondrous 
skill to which he after- 
ward attained. This 
night, whatever was 
his inspiration — and 


—_— 
- 
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om, 


Mary Lee’s dark eyes had surely much to do with 
it—he played as he never had before, with quite 
new passion and energy. This was indeed the first 
time on which I ever heard him improvise. Hith- 
erto he had simply played the ordinary ‘country 
tunes; to-night he struck boldly away from them, 
trusted to his own heart, and succeeded. Have I 
said that he was not handsome? At ordinary 
times he was not; but now, as his eyes lighted up 
with the excitement of his music, there was a wild 
beauty about them which, toa romantic girl, would 
have far more charm than ordinary comeliness. 
When he ended I asked Mary to sing—and behold, 
Mary was crying. 

‘‘It is the old story. What was John Hamlyn, 
plain and bluff, to this Willy Basset, so gifted and 
so passionate? Mary asked herself this* question 
too often for her first love to last. It died out. 
John saw the change, but would not believe it. A 
year passed by. Willy Basset’s bed-ridden mother 
died—proud of her son, and loving him wildly to 
the last. The poor soul cried out, as she lay dy- 
ing, in her wretched cottage on a rough December 
day, ‘ He will be the pride of the county yet, my 
Willy—a wonderful boy, Sirs! a wonderful boy !’ 
But the neighbors said that little good would ever 
come of one who had been fiddling to please him- 
self when he should have been fishing to help his 
mother; and I could not but feel that what they 
said was true. 

‘‘And now came a time which, to Mary, I 
think, was one of the purest happiness; but which 
brought pleasure less pure to Willy Basset, and 
absolute torture to the brave John. Willy—let 
me not be unjust to him—was thoroughly sincere 
in all his professions of love: but there mingled 
with them always, I fear, a base sense of triumph 
over his richer, stronger, handsomer, manlier rival. 
And as for John, though the poor fellow blundered 
about in his big, uneouth, righteous way, still sang 
at his work, and never left a duty undone, yet was 
he as assuredly smitten with a deep and terrible 
grief as if he had testified thereto by jumping over 
the cliffs—which often he was very much inclined 
to do—for, struggle against the conviction as ‘he 
might, he could not bat see that Mary Lee, though 
she had ever a kindly word and a bright smile for 
him, no more intended to marry him than she in- 
tended, say, to marry me! Thus went down all 
the poor fellow’s card-castles, shattered by a fiddle- 
stick. He was not imaginative, this big John; 
but, smoking his honest pipe of evenings in the 
sanded kitchen of his old homestead, he had had 
his little visions of happiness and ease, the central 
figure in every such vision being that of Mary Lee. 
Well, that was over now. I don’t pity him the 
less because he could not write a sonnet about his 
‘ blighted hopes.’ 

‘In the April after his mother’s death, Willy 
Basset, with his violin and with ten pounds in his 
pocket—my savings were very small, and I could 
give him no more—sailed away in a ship that was 
bound to Naples. He went as a common sailor; 
but I knew that what he chiefly wanted was to 
reach some land where he might obtain really good 
musical teaching; and, for my own part, I encour- 
aged him in this scheme, wild as it might appear. 
An old friend of my own lived at Naples, and I 
recommended Willy to him as a youth of rare and 
brilliant promise. For, whether it was through 
his love for Mary Lee, or whether it was threugh a 
mere ambitious desire to show his kiggfolk and his 
townsfolk that, if he was a humble fisherman, he 
was yet something superior to that, certain it is 
that his genius had taken a rapid and sudden start, 
and that he would oftentimes play with really won- 
derful expression and power. Ere he went, Mary 
Lee, with little urging, had promised that ifin a 
few years he came back in a position to maintain a 
wife she would be his. 

‘* Letters came from Willy in due time—hope- 
ful, eloquent letters. My friend at Naples was 
very kind to him; procured him a master; and, at 
last, plain Willy Basset, ex-fisher-boy, had a seat 
in the orchestra of an Italian opera. Mary was 
proud enough of this, be sure; but wheg three 
years passed by, and he sti"! said nothing of return- 
ing, she became unea- 
sy. His letters grew 
less frequent. ‘He has 
found new friends,’ 
thought she, ‘and for- 
gets old Coombeteown 
folk.’ Indeed, indeed, 
if she was sorely tried, 
yet was he as sorely 
tempted! I learned 
afterward that he had 
progressed in his art 
with startling rapidi- 
ty; at last he became 
a celebrity; and you 
know, doubtless far 
better than I, to what 
seductions an artist is 
exposed in the south. 

** Six years after his 
departure there came a 
letter from him which 
made Mary’s face flush 
and glow again. He jf 
was coming home— 
successful, famous, 
rich. Home to his lit- 
tle Mary, ‘whom he 
loved better than any 
signora of them all.’ 
Home to his ‘ dear old 
friend,’ naming me 
with words far more 
flattering than I liked. 
Home to old Coombe- 
town, ‘where, per- 
haps, he would be ra- 
ther more valued than 
formerly.’ And so on: 
a vain egotistical let- 
ter, as 1 see now. but 
which made Mary’s 


waited faithfully, but she had not waited in vain, 
it seemed. Was she not right in her choice? 

“John Hamlyn? John Hamlyn was doing very 
well in the coasting-trade between Coombetown 
and Bristel. 

‘‘Willy Basset? He was a famous artist—and 
she would be an artist’s wife. 

‘The artist reached home. He landed at Bris- 
tol, where he lodged almost all his money with a 
well-known banker, and thence posted on to the 
little Devonshire village with what speed he might. 
I do not attempt to describe his meeting with 
Mary Lee. I could tell of its gladness, of its ve- 
hement passion, but even as I speak the sad mcem- 
ory is with me of all those trials, all those afflictions, 
which so speedily followed this hour of intense de- 
light. I found him changed—not altogether for 
the better. His face, though he came from the 
south, was very pale; his eyes, brilliant as ever, 
had now a light in them which was not that of 
cheerfulness and health ; and in his whole bearing 
there was somewhat of ostentation, somewhat of 
affectation, which it pained me bitterly to see. 
Despite all this, he could be very fascinating when 
he chose, and the faults which I, a grave book- 
man, saw, were doubtless invisible to the girl who 
loved. John Hamlyn indeed conceived an utter 
loathing for him; but John had very strong provo- 
cation; for Willy now took it into his head to be 
jealous of John—jealous of the man whose life-hap- 
piness he had ruined! and gradually John’s rela- 
tions with Mary Lee grew to be formal and con- 
strained. ‘It was hard for John to keep quiet un- 
der this: but Love, if it had worked wonderfully 
upon the artist, if it had fired and kindled him into 
genius, had tried John Hamlyn also in its magic 
crucible, and found him utterly pore; so that, 
rather than cause one tear, one shadow of anxiety 
to Mary Lee, he would even—keep awayfrom her ! 
He was very seldom at her house now, and Willy 
made his visits exceedingly trying to him. The 
time fixed for the marriage was now close at band. 

‘* John Hamlyn, returning from a Coasting-voy- 
age to Bristol, went home, emoked a huge pipe in 
the kitchen, and then, contrary to his wont, walk- 
ed up to visit Mary Lee. He saw Willy, from a 
distance, leave the house, so he knew that Mary 
would be alone. The same evening Willy called 
to see me. He seemed overflowing with happi- 
ness ; all the better part of him—and be had enuch 
that was very lovable—sthone out. And oh, how he 
played ! - Bhe future stretched before him se bright 
and so gay in its every aspect, that his mruBic was 
as the warbling of an angel rejoicing over the beau- 
ty of the earth. He left me at last; but, excited 
by the conversation and the music, he could not 
go home to sleep. He walked on toward Mary’s 
house, to wander round it, to dream aboat it, as 
lovers will. As be approached he saw a light in 
her window, though it was strangely late—and 
there was the shadow of a man upon the curtain } 
It stung him, this shadow, like a snake. With a 
cold biting jealousy at his heart, he crept into the 
darkness of the hedge and waited. 

‘“* Presently he heard the door open, and ther a 
voice, which he knew to be John Hamlyn’s, said: 
‘But she had beeg crying, he could tell tha.’ 
John’s big form came out into the light. He 
walked slowly, silently up the hill. Silently, 
slowly, the artist followed him. God forgive the 
poor man if he meant to use a kriife—I know he 
carried one; but, om the brow of the hill, John, 
turning, saw that he was followed, and marehed 
back upon his follower. Even in the fuint star- 
light he recognized Willy by his wide foreign 
cloak, and said, with a strange grave earnestness 
in his voice : 

‘““*T have bad news for you, Basset: I would 
rather vou learned them from some one who is léss 
hateful to yeu than I am—rAy, I can net tell—I 
never wronged you in any way.’ , 

** * Never tampered, I suppose, with my intended 
wife? Never tried to lure her away front me? 
Never came to her like a thief im the night? Nev- 
er “‘ pitied the poor fiddler,” as one would pity a 


maired err?’ 
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“*You are very hot about it, Basset—but you 
shall know all to-morrow morning.’ 
“*] insist, Sir, upon knowing all to-night—to- 
morrow you may be busy discharging your bales 
ier-head !’ 
felt the insult; but still, very 
nobly held down the passion that was 
Willy—for rage had blinded him 
mistook this silence for timidity, and went on, 
rapidly, tauntingly, till at length John answered ; 
‘<*T went up to Mary Lee to-night, if you will 
have it, to tel! her that Johnaon, the Bristol bank- 
has absconded, and that you are a beggar!’ 
‘‘ With a hoarse shriek Basset leaped upon him, 
and struck him in the face. And then, the sup- 
pressed rage of years concentrated into one single 
blow, John lifted his hage arm and beat him down. 
It was a terrible blow: the passionate artist lay 
stretched like a dead log upon the ground—sense- 


er, 


less. Suddenly the moon shone out large and 
full. The light fell through the thick hedgerow 


trees, right upon Basset’s face. John knelt down, 
and saw that it was bloody—bloody. He groaned 
with shame, the big John, that he should have 
struck one so frail; but at last Basset’s eyes 
slowly opened, and John still knelt by his side, 
weeping like a babe. 

‘What made him leap up, and then stagger 
back, as if a knife had struck him to the heart ? 
This: as he knelt by the artist, and watched him 
return to consciousness, he expected to hear a curse 
from his lips: he heard, instead, a low, feeble, 
chuckling laugh. It was the laugh of aa idiot. 
Willy Basset was insane. 

‘Three months afterward I followed Mary Lee 
to her grave ; and when the clamor and the noise 
of the affair had died away, John Hamlyn took the 
mad artist to his home, and-has supported him 
ever since. 

‘Willy Basset has lost all recollection of that 
terrible night. He wanders about, harmlessly, 
quietly: the villagers, who call him ‘the Mazed 
Fiddler,’ never molest him; and at times he will 
‘take his violin and play so sweetly and so well 
that the few strangers who visit Coombetown will 
' hardly believe me when I tell them he is mad_” 

* * * 


However feebly the old schoolmaster had told 
his tale, there had been something in it which had 
riveted the attention of hislistener. As the even- 
ing cloged in, the schoolmaster was rising to light 
his lamp when he heard a tap at his door. In an- 
other minute John Hamlyn entered. ‘ 

He said, quietly: 

‘‘T have been down to the pier, Sir; the Sarah 
Jane has just come in; and now I find that poor 
Basset has left the house. I am going to look for 
him. Would you like to come with -me, Sir? 
There’s a wilitish look about the sky to-night, 
and [ should be loth to have him caught in the 

- storm that is rolling up.” 

**T suppose we shall find him in the church- 
yard ?” said the schoolmaster. 

‘‘ Most like, most like, Sir. I always notice 
that on nights like this he steals away there. 
Poor fellow! it can’t be helped now. But I would 
rather lose my right hand than use it as I did one 
night!” 

. The schoolmaster sighed; and all three set out 
together fur the church-yard. 

As they paused at the little church-yard gate 
they heard the sound of the violin, Willy Basset, 
standing by the grave of Mary Lee, was playing 
such a requiem as never yet musician has expressed 
in nutes—a requiem of such depth of lamentation, 
such bitterness of regret, such vehemence of self- 
accusation, yet such overwhelming love and ten- 
derness withal, that the three men almost wept as 
they listened, and not another sound was heard 
save the magical tones with which the Mazed 
Fiddler mourned over his dead love. They did 
not dare to interrupt him; but at lenzth the mu- 
sic ceased; he walked toward them, staggering 
like a drunken man; and then, as he reached the 
gate, sank heavily, fainting, on the ground. At 
that instant there was a peal of thunder in the east, 
which rolled on, crashing and reverberating as it 
rolled, till it seemed to break right above their 
heads; then for a minute utter silence; and then 
a blinding sheet of rain fell suddenly upon them. 
They lifted the Mazed Fiddler from the earth; 
John Hamlyn, flinging off his rough jacket, 
wrapped Willy in it as a shelter from the rain; 
and they turned homeward. The rai: still fell, 
but far away toward the horizon vivid flashes of 
lightning leaped over the sea like swords. 

‘* Make haste, for the love of God!” cried John, 
striding along with his burden as one who carried 
naught: ‘‘make haste! he is wet to the skin al- 
ready—it will be the death of him!” 

They brought him home and laid him gently in 
his bed. When the doctor came the artist was 
raying in his delirium. 
of Mary, not a wor ef Johu Hamlyn, his thoughts 
were awuy in the south. 

““A poor fisher-boy, Signora!—Money, money, 
always money ! can I coin it?—On the Red, then 
—I back the Red! For the eighth, ninth, tenth 
time, Rel! Red it is!” he screamed, half starting 
out of his hed. ‘Do you believe in my fortune, 
now ?—In notes, in noes! I have no lackey to 
carry my gold for me—an artist, nothing more !” 

Through the whole weary night, while the rain 
fell in torrents without, the three men watched 
beside him; but as it drew on toward morning, 
and the storm slowly and sullenly abated, he be- 
came much calmer. He slept for an hour or two 
and at daybreak turned to the old schoolmaster 
with a peculiar smile upon his face ; 

“You will give me my violin?” There were 
several in the room, his friend handed him the 
nearest. ‘‘ Not ‘hvt,not that! I played that at 
the San Carle, when la Catarina sang so grandly : 
give me the old one—the one I had when a boy.” 
He took it from the schoolmaster’s hand and looked 
at it lovingly. Just then the morning light came 
full into the room, flooding it with its lustre. ‘I 
played it often eno Sir, down among the rocks, 
whtn there wére ndne to hear me Dit the meriy 


“as it snapped his heart Lroke too. 


He said not a word now - 


sea-guils, Ah! the beautiful light! The birds 
will be singing after the storm, and the lambs will 
be running in the meadows over the fresh wet 
grass. I loved to see them once, but I fear me, I 
fear me, that I'll never move from this bed till 
they carry me away to the gray old church-vard 
yonder, close by the dear old sea. And, well, I 
have had troubles enough, God knows! and I’m 
weary, weary, and I shall rest by her side at last!” 

Was he mad now? He spoke softly, but there 
was a raised look in his eyes, and at times a cold, 
nervous trembling went right over him. 

‘‘ Let him have his way, Sir,” whispered John 
Hamlyn: ‘it is nearly over.”’ 

The artist played a few feeble notes upon his old 
violin, and smiled sadly as he preluded with a bar 
or two of asimple country air. Cruck! 

It was but the snapping of a fiddle-string; but 
Another hour 
had passed away. ‘The artist, with his lean, long 
hand still upon the instrument, had fallen back 
upon his pillow: and big John Hamlyn, kneeling 
by the bed, and shaking terribly with the great 
strong sobs that seemed to be choking him, sudden- 
ly cried out, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation, lead us 
not into temptation! but, O Lord, deliver us from 
evil!” 


A DAY’S RIDE: 


A LIFE’S ROMANCE. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Very conflicting and very mixed were my 
feelings as I set forth alone. I had come well, 
very well, out of a trying emergency. I was 
neither driven to pretend I was something other 
than myself, with grand surroundings and il- 
lustrious belongings, nor had I masqueraded 
under a feigned name and a false history ; but 
as Potts, son of Potts the apothecary, I had 
carried my head high and borne myself credit- 
ably. 

‘‘Magna est veritas,” indeed! I am not so 
sure of the “‘prevalebit semper,” but assuredly 
where it does succeed the success is wonderful. 

Heaven knows into what toftuous entangle- 
ments might my passion for the ‘‘ imaginative” 
—I like this name for it—have led me, had I 
given way to one of my usual temptations. In 
more than one of my flights have I found my- 
self carried up into a region, and have had to 
sustain an atmosphere very unsuited to my res- 
piration, and now, with the mere prudence of 
walking on the terra firma, and treading the 
common highway of life, I found I had reached 
my goal safely and specdily. Flowers do not 
assume to be shrubs, nor shrubs affect to be for- 
est trees; the limestone and granite never pre- 
tend that they are porphyry and onyx. Nature 
is real, and why should man alone be untruthful 
and unreal? If I liked these reflections, and 
tried to lose myself in them, it was in the hove 
of shutting out others less gratifying; but lo 
what I would there before me arose the image 
of Catinka as she stood at the edge of the rivu- 
let-—that str@éam which seemed to cut me off 
from one portion of my life, and make the past 
the irrevocably gone forever. 

I am certain I was quite right in parting 
with that girl. Any respectable man, a father 
of a family, would have applauded me for sev- 
ering this dangerous connection. What could 
come of such association except unhappiness ? 
** Potts,” would the biographer say — ‘‘ Potts 
saw, with the uncrring instinct of his quick per- 
ception, that this young creature would one 
duy or other have laid at his feet the burnt-of- 
fering of her heart, and then what could he 
have done? If Potts had been less endowed 
with geflius, or less armed in honesty, he had 
not anticipated this peril, or, foreseeing, had 
undervalued it. But he both saw and feared it. 
How very differently had a libertine reasoned 
out this situation!” And then I thought how 
wicked I might have been—a monster of crime 
and atrecity. Every one knows the sensation 
of lying snugly abed on a stormy uight, and, as 
the rain plashes and the win’ howls, drawing 
more closely around him the coverlet, and the 
selfish satisfaction of his own comfort, height- 
ened by all the possible hardships of others out- 
side. In the same benevolent spirit, but not by 
any means so reprehensible, is it pleasant to im- 
agine one’s self a great criminal standing in the 
dock, to be stared at by a horror-struck public, 
photographed, shaved, prison com:umed, exhort- 
£4, sentenced, and then, just ag the last ham- 
mer has driven the last nail inuto the scaffold, 
and the great bell has tolled out, to find that you 
are sitting by your wood-fire, with your curtains 
drawn, your uncat volume beside you, and your 
peculiar weakness, be it tea or sherry-cobbler, 
at your elbow. I constantly take a “rise” out 
of myself in this fashion, and rarely a week gocs 
over that I have not either poisoned a sister or 
had a shot atthe queen. It is a sort of intellect- 
ual Russian bath, in which the luxury consists 
in the exaggerated alternative between being 
scalded first and rolled in the snow afterward. 
It was in this figurative snow I was now disport- 
ing myself, pleasantly and refreshingiy, and vet 
remorse, like a sturdy dun, stood at my gate, 
and refused to go away. 

Had I treated her harshly? had I rejected 
the offer of her young and innocent heart ? 
Very puzzling and embarrassing question this, 
and especially to a man who had nothing of the 
coxcomb in his natrre—none of that prompting 
of self-love that would suggest a vain reply. I 
felt that it was very natural she should have 
been struck by the attractive features of my 


| charatter, but I fel: this without a partiele of 


conceit. I even experienced a sense of sorrow 
as I thought over it, just as a conscientious 
siren might have regretted that Nature had en- 
dowed her with such a charming voice; and 
this duty—for it was a duty—discharged, I be- 
thought me of my own future. I had a mission, 
which was to see Kate Herbert and give her 
Miss Crofton’s letter. In doing so I must 
needs throw off all disguises and mockcries, 
and be Potts, the very creature she sneered at, 
the man whose mere name was enough to sug- 
gest a vulgar life and a snob’s nature! No mat- 
ter what misery it may give, I will do it manful- 
ly. She may never appreciate the world at 
large, may never appreciate what noble motives 
were hidden beneath these assumed natures, 
mere costumes as they were to impart more vig- 
or and persuasiveness to sentiments which, ,ut- 
tered in the undress of Potts, would have carried 
no convictions with them. Play Macbeth in a 
paletot, perform Othello in “ pegtops,” and see 
what effect you will produce! Well, my pre- 
tended station and rank were the mere gauds 
and properties that gave force to my opinions. 
And now to relinquish these and be the actor 
in the glarish light of the noonday and a shab- 
by-genteel coat and hat! ‘I will do it;” mut- 
tered I—‘‘I will do it, but the suffering will be 
intense!” When the prisoner sentenced to a 
long captivity is no more addressed by his name 
but simply called No. 18 or 43, it is said that 
the shock seems to kill the sense of identity 
with him, and that nothing more tends to the 
stolid air of indifference, the hopeless inactivity 
of feature, so characteristic of a prison life; in 
the very same way am I affected when limited 
to my Potts nature, and condemned to confine 
myself within the narrow confines of that one 
small identity. From what Prince Max had 
said at the table d’hote at Bregenz, it was clear 
that Mrs. Keates had already learned I was not 
the young prince of the House of Orleans ; but 
in being disabused of one error she seemed to 
have fallen into another, and it behooved me to 
explain that I was not a rope-dancer or a 
mountebank. ‘She too shall know me in my 
Potts nature,” said I; ‘‘she also shall recognize 
me in the ‘ majesty of myself.’” Iwas not very 
sure of what that was, but I found it in Hevyel. 
And when I have completed this task, I will 
throw myself like a waif upon the waters of life. 
I will be that which the moment or the event 
shall make me—neither trammeled by the past 
nor awed by the future. I will take the world 
as the drama of a day. Were men to do this, 
what breadth and generosity would it impart to 
them! It is in self-seeking and advancement 
that we narrow our faculties and imprison our 
natures. A man fancies he owns a palace and 
a demesne; but it is the palace that owns him, 
obliges him to maintain a certain state, live in 
a certain style, surrounded with certain observ- 
ances, not one of which may be perhaps native 
to him. It is the poor man who comes to visit 
and gaze on his splendors who really enjoys 
them; fe sees them without one detracting in- 
fluence—not to say that in /is heart are no cor- 
roding jealousies of some other rich man, who 
has a finer Claude or a grander Rubens. In- 
stead, besides, of owning one palace and one 
garden, it is the universe he owns: the vast 
savanna js his race-ground; Niagara his own 
private cascade, 

My heart bounded with these buoyant fancies, 
and I stepped out briskly on my road. Now 
that I had made this vow of poverty to myself, 
I felt very light-hearted and gay. So long as a 
man is struggling for place and pre-eminence in 
life, how can he be gencrous, how even gracious? 
Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's ox, says the 
commandment; but surely it must have been 
your neighbor’s before it was yours, and if you 
have striven for it, it is ikely that you have 
coveted it. Now, I will covet nothing—posi- 
tively nothing—and I will see if in this noble 
spirit there will not be a reward proportionately 
ample and splendid. 

My road led through that wild and somewhat 
dreary valley by which the Upper Rhine de- 
scends, fed by many an Alpine stream and tor- 
rent, to reach the fertile plains of Germany. It 
was a desolate expanse of shingle, with here 
and there little patches of oak scrub, or, at rare 
intervals, small inclosures of tillage—though how 
tilled, or for whom, it was hard to say, since 
not a trace of inhabitant could be seen, far or 
wide. Deep fissures, the course of many a 
mountain-stream, cut the road at places, and 
through these the foot traveler had to pass on 
stepping-stones ; while wheel carriages, descend- 
ing into the chaos of rocks and stones, fared 
even worse, and incurred serious peril to spring 
and axle in the passage. On the mountain-sides, 
indeed, some chalets were to be seen, very high 
up and scarcely accessible, but ever surrounded 
with little tracts of greener verdure and more 
varied foliage. From these heights, too, I could 
hear the melodious ring of the bells worn by the 
cattle—sure signs of peasant comfort. ‘* Might 
not a man find a life of simple cares and few 
sorrows up vonder?” asked I, as I gazed up- 
ward. While I continued to look the great 
floating clouds that soared on the mountain- 
tops began to mass and to mingle together, 
thickening and darkening at every moment, and 
then on, though overweighted, slowly to descend, 
shutting out chalet and shading copse and crag 
as they fell, on their way to the plain beneath. 
It was a grievous change from the bright picture 
a few moments back, and not the less disheart- 
ening that the heavily charged mist now melted 
into rain that soon fell in torrents. With not a 
rock nor a shrub to shelter under, I had nothing 
for it but to trudge onward to the nearest vil- 
lage, wherever that might be. How speedily 
the slightest touch of the real will chase away 
the fictitious and imaginary! . No more dreams 
nor fancies now, as wet and soaked I plodded on, 
my seeming double its true weight, and 


my stick appearing to take root each time it 
struck the ground. The fog, too, was so dens 

that I was forced to feel my way as I went. The 
dull roar of the Rhine was the only sound for ; 
long time ; but this at length became broken by 
the crashing noise of timber carried down by the 
torrents, and the louder din of the torrents them 
selves as they came tumbling down the mount. 
ain. I would have retraced my steps to Bre 
genz, but that I knew the places I had passed 
dry-shod in the morning would by this time have 
become impassable rivers. My Situation was a 
dreary one, and not without peril, since there 
was no saying when or where a mountain cat- 
aract might not burst its way down the cliffs 
and sweep clean across the road toward the 
Rhine. 

Had there been one spot to offer shelter, even 
the poorest and meanest, I would gladly have 
taken it, and made up my mind to await better 
weather ; “but there was not a bank nor even a 
bush to cower under, and I was forced to trudge 
on. It seemed to me at last that I must have 
been walking many hours; but having no watch 
and being surrounded with impenetrable fog, I 
could make no guess of the time, when at length 
a louder and deeper sound appeared to. fil] the 
air, and make the very mist vibrate with its din. 
The surging sound of a great volume of water 
sweeping along through rocks and fallen trees, 
apprised-me that I was nearing a torrent ; while 
the road itself, covered with some inches of wa- 
ter, showed that the stream had already risen 
above itsembankments. There was real danger 
in this; light carriages—the great lumbering 
diligence itself—had been known to be carried 
away by these suddenly swollen streams, and | 
began seriously to fear disaster. Wading ean- 
tiously onward I reached what I judged to be 
the edge of the torrent, and felt with my stick 
that the water was here borne madly onward, 
and at considerable depth. Though through the 
fog I could make out the opposite hank, and see 
that the stream was not a wide one, I plainly 
perceived that the *urrent was far too powerful 
for me to breast without assistance, and that no 
single passenger could attempt it with safety, 
I may have stood half an hour thus, with the 
muddy stream surging over my ankles—for I was 
stunned and stupefied by the danger—when | 
thought I saw through the mist two gigantic 
figures looming through the fog on the opposite 
bank. When and how they had come there I 
knew not, if they were indeed there, and if these 
figures were not mere spectres of my imagina. 
tion. It was not till having closed my eyes and 
opening them again I beheld the same objects 
that I could fully assure myself of their reality. 

At last I made them out to be two horsemen, 
who seemed in search of some safe and forduble 
part of the stream to cross over. Their appar- 
ent caution was a lesson by which I determined 
to profit, and I stood a patient observer of their 
proceedings. AttimesI could catch their voices 
but without distinguishing what they said, and 
suddenly I heard a plunge and saw that one had 
dashed boldly into the flood, and was quickly 
followed by the other. If the stream did‘ not 
reach to their knees as they sat, it was yet so 
powerful that it tested all the strength of the 
horses and all the skill of the riders to stem it; 
and as the water splashed and surged, and as 
the animals plunged and struggled, I scarcely 
knew whether they were fated to reach the bank 
or be carried down in the current. As they 
gained about the middle of the stream I saw 
that they were mounted gens d’armes, heavy 
men, with heavy eqnipments, favorable enough 
to stem the tide, but hopelessly incapable to save 
themselves if overturned. “Go back—hold in 
—go back! the water is far deeper here!” I 
cried out at the top of my voice; but either not 
hearing, or not heeding my warning, on they 
came, and as I spoke one plunged forward and 
went headlong down under the water, but, ris- 
ing immediately, his horse struck boldly out 
and after a few struggles gained the bank. 
The other, more fortunate, had headed up the 
stream, and reached the shore without difficulty. 

With the natural prompting of a man toward 
those who had just overcome a great peril I 
hastened to say how glad I felt at their safety, 
and from what intense fear their landing had 
rescued me; when one, a corporal, as his cuff 
bespoke, muttered a coarse exclamation of im- 
patience, and something like a malediction on 
the service that exposed mea to such hazards, 


» and at the same instant the other dashed boldly 


up the bank, and with a bound placed his horse 
at my side, as though to cut off my retreat. 

‘*Who are you?” cried the corporal to me, in 
a stern voice. 

‘A traveler,” said I, trying to look majestic- 
ally and indignant. 

**So I see; and of what nation ?” 

“Of that nation which no man insults with 
impunity.” 

Russia ?” 

**No; certainly not—England.” 

“Whence from last?” 

“From Bregenz.” 

“ And from Constance by Lindan ?” asked he, 
quickly, as he read from a slip of paper he had 
just drawn from his belt. . 

I assented, but not without certain misgiv- 
ings, as I saw so much was known as to my 
movements. 

“‘Now for your passport. Let me see it, 
said the corporal again. ‘Just so,” said he, 
folding it up; ‘‘traveling on foot, and marked 
‘suspected,’ ” 

Though he muttered these words to his com- 
panion, I perceived that he cared very little for 
my having overheard them. 

‘Suspected of what, or by whom?” asked I, 
anurily. 

Iustead of paying any attention to 
tion the two men now con 
low tone and confitentfufly. 
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“Come,” said I, with an assumed boldness, 
“if you have quite done with that passport of 
mine, give it to me, and let me pursue my jour- 
ney.” 

So eager were they in their own converse 
that this speech, too, was unheeded; and now, 
grown rasher by impunity and impatience, I 
stepped stoutly forward and attempted to take 
the passport from the soldier's hand. , 

‘+Sturm und Gewitter!” swore out the fellow, 
while he struck me sharply on the wrist, “ do 
you mean to try force with us?” And the other 
drew his sabre, and flourishing it over his head, 
held the point of it within a few inches of my 
chest. 

I can not imagine whence came the*ourage 
that now filled my heart, for I know I am not 
naturally brave, but I felt for an instant that I 
could have stormed a breach; and, with an in- 
sulting laugh, I said, “Oh, of course, cut me 
down. Iam unarmed and defenseless. It is 
an admirable opportunity for the display of 
Austrian chivalry.” 

‘* Begin, Henker. It’s very hard not to slice 
off his ear,” said the soldier, seeming to ask 
leave fur this act of valor. 

“Get out your cords,” said the corporal; 
‘‘we’re losing too much time here.” 

‘‘Am I a prisoner, then?” asked I, in some 
trepidation. 

“IT suspect you are, and likely to be for some 
time to come,”’ was the gruff answer. 

‘‘On what charge—what is alleged against 
me?” cried I, passionately. 

“ What has sent many a better-looking fellow 
to Spielberg,’ was the haughty rejoinder. 

“If I am your prisoner,” said I, haughtily— 
“and I warn you at once of vour peril in daring 
to arrest a British subject traveling peacefully— 
You are not going to tie my hands? You are 
not going to treat me asa felon?” I screamed 
out these words in a voice of wildest passion, as 
the soldier, who had dismounted for the pur- 
pose, was now proceeding to tic my wrists to- 
gether with a stout cord, and in a manner that 
displayed very little concern for the pain he oc- 
casioned me. 

As escape was totally out of the question, I 
threw myself upon the last resource of the in- 
jured. I fell back upon eloquence. I really 
wish I could remember even faintly the outline 
of my discourse ; for though not by any means 
a fluent German, the indignation that makes 
men poets converted me into a great master of 
prose, and I told them a vast number of curious, 
but not eompliimentary, traits of the land they 
belonged to. I gave, too, a rapid historical 
sketch of their campaigns against the French, 
showing how they were always beaten, the only 
novelty being whether they: ran away or capitu- 
lated. I reminded them that the victory over 
me would resound through Europe, being the 
only successful achievement of their arms for 
the last half-century. I expressed a fervent 
hope that the corporal would be decorated with 
the “‘ Maria Theresa,” and his companion ob- 
tain the “valor medal,” for what they had 
done. Pensions, I hinted, were difficult in the 
present state of their finances, but rank and 
honor certainly ought to await them. I don't 
know at what exact period of my peroration it 
was that I was literally ‘** pulled up,” each of 
the horsemen holding a line fastened to my 
wrists, and giving me a drag forward that near- 
lv carried me off my feet and flat on my face. 
I stumbled, but recovered myself; and now saw 
that, bound as I was, with a gendarme on each 
side of me, it required all the activity I could 
muster to keep my legs. 

Another whispered conversation now took 
place across me, and [ thought [ heard the 
words Bregenz and Feldkirch interchanged, 
giving me to surmise that they were discussing 
to which place they should repair. My faint 
hope of returning to the former town was, how- 
ever, soon extinguished, as the corporal, turn- 
ing to me, said, ‘* Our orders are to bring you 
alive to head-quarters. We'll do our best; but 
if, in crossing these torrents, you prefer to be 
drowned, it’s no fault of ours.” 

“Do you mean by that,” cried I, “that I am 
to be dragged through the water in. this fash- 
ion?” 

“I mean that you are to come along as best 
vou may.” 

“It is all worthy of you, quite worthy!” 
screamed I, in a voice of wildestage. ‘* You 
reserve all your bravery for those who can not 
resist you—and you are right, for they are your 
enly suecesses. The Turks beat you"— here 
they chucked me close up, and dashed into the 
“The Prussians beat you!’ I was 
how up to my waist in water. “The Swiss 
beat you!” Down I went over head and ears. 
‘The French always—thrashed you"—down 
again — “at Ulm — Auster — litz—Aspen”’ — 
nearly suffocated, I yelled out, ‘‘ Wagram !"— 
and down I went, never to know any further 
consciousness till I felt myself lying on the 
soaked and muddy road, and heard a gruff voice 
saying, ‘*Come along—we don't intend to pass 
the night here!” 
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BRONCHITIS. —A Chronic Inflamma- 
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General Agents for the United States. 


LH. WORCESTER’S 
LMPROVED PIANO FORTES, 
Manufactory & Salesrooms, 
14th St., cor. 3d Av., N. Y. 


——— 


HE NEW YORK DYEING AND PRINT- 
ESTABLISHMENT 
Works on Staten Island. 


95 Duane St. (date 45John St.). Branch Offices 720 Broad- 
way, New York, and 136 Pierrepont 8t., Brooklyn. 


Constitution Water. 


The only Known Remedy for Diabetes, 
Irritation of the Neck of the 
Bladder, 


Inflammation of the Kidneys, and Catarrh of the Blad- 
der, Strangury and Burning, or Painful Urinating, Stone 
in the Bladder, Calealus, Gravel, Brick Dust D. posit, and 
Mucous or Miiky Discharges after Urinating. For sale by 
all Druggi-ts. Price $100. Wm. H. Gregg & Uo., Pro- 
pri-tors. Morgan & Allen, General Agents, No. 46 Cliff 
Strect, New York. 


In this purely vegetable preparation, the properties of 
an Antiseptic, a mild Cathartic, and a Tonic Medicine are 
combined. [It quickly removes from the blood the impu- 
rities of unhealthy secretiona, which engender and focd 
disease, thus striking at the root of the malady. 

For sale by A. B. & D. SANDS, 100 Fulton St., N. Y. 


The Working F’armer, 


A large Agricultural Monthly Magazine, 
(Regular Subscription price $1 00 per annum), 
AND 


Harper’s Weekly, 
For $2 40 a Year. 


Both Papers for less than the Subscrip- 
tion Price of One. 


The Working Farmer . 


Te Edited by PRO. J. J. MAPES, assisted by a Corps 
of Gentlemen whe ave practically engaged in conducting 
the several departments upon which they write. 


Vou. 13 witu Jan. Ist, 1861. 
Specimen copies sent free on application. 
Remit subscription to 
CHAS. V. MAPES, 
126 arid 123 Nasean, avd 11 Beekman 
New York. 


Do you want Whiskers? 


DO YOU WANT A MUSTACHE? 


IF SO, USE 


‘PELL 


GHAM 


The subscribers take pleasure in anaouncing to the citi 
zens of the United States, that they have obtained tRe 
agency for, and are now enabled to offcr to the American 
public, the above justly-celebrated and world-renowned 
article. 


THE STIMULATING ONGUENT 


is prepared by Dr. C. P. Bellingham, an eminent physi- 
cian of London, and ix warranted to bring out 
a thick set of 


WHISKERS OR A MUSTACHE 


in from three to six weeks. This article is the only one 
of the kind used by the French, and in London 
and Paris it is in univerval use. 

It is a beautiful economical, soothing, yet stimulating 
compound, acting as if by magic upon the rovts, causing 
a beautiful growth of luxuriant hair. 

This is the only article based upon 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES, 


Which has ever been presented to the public, for prome 
ing a healthy growth of hair on a 


BALD HEAD OR BARE FACE. 


Persons having tried the various preparations now flooding © 
the country, and having be. n dec. ived by them, should nes 
be discouraged, but try one box of , 


BELLINGHAM'S ONGUENT, 


which is warranted to do all that is elaimed for it. 

If applied to the scalp it will cure baliness, and cause to 
spring up in place of the bald spots a fine growth of new 
hair. Applied aecording to directions, it will turn red er 
tuwy hair dark, and restore gray bair to its original coler - 
—lvaving it soft, smooth, and flexible. 

The UOnguent is an indispensable article in ev: ry gentie- 
man's toilet, and after one week's use they would not far 
any consideration be without it. 

The subscribers are the only agents for the article in the 
United States, to whom all orders must be addressed. 


ONE DOLLAR A BOX. 
READ THE FOLLOWING FROM THE 
NEW YORK HERALD. 


“ ATTENTION, YOUNG MEN.” 

We pv recive, by the adv. rtis ment of Mesers. Herace B. 
Hegeman & Uo., of No. 24 William Strvet, this City, that 
the renowned “Stimulating Ongucnot,” invented by Dr. 
Bellingham, for a healthy stimulation in the growth of 
beard or whiskera, has now had its Am. rican market con- 
fided to their agency. The high repuation of this article 
in London, Paria, and other cities of Europ, seems to have 
been fully justified by experi-nce in this country. We 
find that its praises are re-cchoed among all classes. A 
few weeks are said to prove its almost mgical influences 
upon the beard or whisk-rs. The Bri:ish Volunte< have 
made such free use of it as to atigact the attention of the 
londen Punch. Sce adveriieemett of Mesers. HEGEMAN 
A in another column. — Herald, Sunday, Feb. 17, 


AND PROM THE NEW YORK MERCURY. 

Trpincs ror THE ackp.— We sve that the well- 
known dru ta, Messrs. Horace L. H: geman & UCo., of 
No. 24 William Srreet, announce th mselves as Am ricag 
agents of B: llingham's Celebrated S:imulating Onguent 
for the whi-kere and hair, which is exclusivciy used in 
London and Paris by all who yearn to poeseas luxuriant 
whiskers, mustache, and capillary locks. It is warranted 
to bring out a thick set of whiskcrs or a mustache in from 
three to six weeksa.—Sunday Mercury, Feb. 17, 186L 

AND FROM THE SUNDAY TIMES. 

A Fasmionas_e Necessiry.—The stren_ b of Sampson 
was in his hair, and the strength of . man’s claims te 
fashion are tested now-a-days by the luxur’:nce of his 
whiskers and mustaches. Fashion, fur once, is on the side 
of reason and nature, and, in rest ring the beard to its 
ancient honors, deserves to be applauded. But om some 
faces nature r. fuses to produce the man cro Art, how- 
ever, steps in here to her aid; with BOK am's Sthnu- 
lating Onguent —a pr psration warranted to prodnes « 
thick mustache or whiskers in a few weeks. This pre 
ation may be had at Hegrman & Co’s, Noa. 24 Wil 
Street.— Sunday Times, Feb. 19, 1861. 

AND READ THE FOLLOWING, 
FROM THE SUNDAY ATLAS. 

Perrect Watsxers.—Half the attention at the 

eAcademy of Music on Monday night was monopolized 
a fine-looking little fellow who dixpiayed the most magni- 
ficent whiskers of the seazon. His face was literally cov~ 
ersd—the lower part of it at least—with beard of the very 
glossiest luxuriance. Would it be believed—yet we know 
the fact to be so—that this man had raised ihe whole of 
this magnificent crop within a few months from the use 
of Bellingham's celebrated Stimulating Onguent. This 
unrivaled preparation for promoting the growth of whis- 
kers and mustaches may be procured at Hege man & Co.’s, 
No. 24 William Street.—Swunday Atlas, Feb. 17, 1861. 
TRY ONE BOX, YOU WILL NEVER REGRET TH 

INVESTMENT. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BRUGGISTS, 

Or a tox of the Onguent (werranted to have the desired 
effect) will be sent to any who desife it, by mail (direct) 
securely packed, on reccipt of price and postage, $1 18. 


HORACE L. HEGEMAN & CO., 
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